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PREFACE. 

These  talks  were  first  delivered  to  Good  Will 
boys  in  the  Meody  Memorial  Chapel.  After  the 
boys  had  listened  to  them  they  were  much  abbre- 
viated, and  published  in  the  Good  Will  Record. 
To  the  boys  who  first  listened  to  them,  and  to  my 
boy  friends,  wherever  they  may  be,  the  little  vol- 
ume is  affectionately  dedicated. 

G.  W.  HINCKLEY. 

East  Fairfield,  Me.,  Nov.  1,  1901. 


PREFACE  TO   SECOND   EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  this  little  volume  met  a  re- 
ception far  beyond  my  expectation  or  hope.  The 
kind  words  written  and  said  about  it,  and  the  tes- 
timonials regarding  its  usefulness  encourage  me  to 
launch  this  second  edition  with  the  prayer  that  the 
influence  of  the  little  book  may  be  still  more  ex- 
tended. Some  glaring  typographical  errors  which 
disfigured  the  first  edition — my  first  effort  at  book 
making — disappear.  Aside  from  this  there  are  no 
changes  in  the  book. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

East  Fairfield,  Me.,  Dec.  1,  1902. 
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THE   SWALLOW. 

"The  swallow  observes  the  time  of  her  coming."  Jer.  8 : 7. 

This  is  the  first  Sunday  in  September.  It  is 
like  summer.  There  is  not  yet  any  feeling  of  frost 
in  the  air,  nor  any  sign  of  the  near  approach  of 
winter.  But  more  than  a  week  ago,  I  sat  in  front 
of  my  house,  and  saw  multitudes  of  one  specie  of 
swallow  pass  over  me  high  in  air.  When  the  first 
ones  I  noticed  were  at  least  two  miles  to  the  south, 
there  were  many  passing  over,  and  away  to  the 
north  they  were  still  appearing,  first  as  tiny  specks 
against  the  sky,  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  There 
must  have  been  thousands  of  swallows  in  that  great 
caravan  in  the  air.  Jeremiah  uttered  a  lamenta- 
tion. He  mourned  because  the  stork,  "knoweth 
her  appointed  time,"  and  the  swallow  observeth 
the  time  of  her  coming,  but  the  people  "know  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord."  The  swallow  is  a  bird 
of  passage ;  a  creature  of  instinct.  Man  is  a  rea- 
soning being.  Yet  the  bird  seems  to  be  the  wiser. 
Take  you  a  lesson  from  her. 

I.     The  swallow  does  not  wait  till  the  frosts  and 


winter  are  here,  before  she  prepares  for  a  brighter 
clime.  "While  it  is  yet  summer,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  winter's  cold,  she  turns  her  face  toward  the 
South  land.  One  day  late  in  October  I  left  my 
house  with  a  friend.  I  had  occasion  to  return  to 
my  home  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  came  out 
again  I  found  my  friend  looking  steadfastly  toward 
the  house.     "What  is  it?"  I  said. 

My  friend  replied:  "I  have  lived  fifty  years, 
and  there  is  something  I  never  saw  before,  in  all 
my  life." 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"A  swallow  in  October,"  he  replied.  Looking 
around  the  roof  of  the  house  I  saw  what  he  had 
seen — a  belated  swallow.  It  was  the  only  one  I 
ever  saw.  What  had  happened  to  prevent  the 
poor  creature  from  journeying  to  the  sunny  South 
land  I  do  not  know ;  but  that  morning  it  was  numb 
with  the  frost,  and  doubtless  perished  in  a  few 
days.  Only  one  belated  swallow  in  half  a  century ! 
But  how  many  belated  men  there  are,  all  about  us ; 
men  who  have  been  warned  against  the  frosts  of  old 
age,  cautioned  against  coming  disaster ;  advised  to 
turn  their  faces  heavenward,  while  in  their  youth, 
and  while  old  age  and  calamity  and  death  seemed 
far  away.     Take  the  lesson  from  the  swallow,  and 
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early  set  your  face  toward  the  f restless,  winterless 
land — the  land  of  light  and  eternal  life. 

II.  The  swallow  does  not  journey  to  the  summer 
land  alone.  Near  my  home  in  boyhood,  some 
morning  in  August,  I  would  notice  a  family  of 
swallows  on  the  telegraph  wire  when  I  drove  the 
cows  to  pasture.  At  noon  they  would  not  be  there. 
At  sunset  there  would  be,  not  a  single  family  of 
six  or  eight  swallows,  but  a  dozen — perhaps  two 
dozen.  The  next  morning  they  would  disappear; 
at  night  the  number  would  be  multiplied.  Thus  the 
process  went  on  day  by  day,  till  there  would  be 
thousands  of  these  twittering  birds  of  passage. 
Some  morning  the  air  would  be  full  of  them ;  when 
night  came  there  would  be  not  a  swallow  in  all  the 
land.  I  reasoned  it  out  that  these  birds  of  passage 
gathered  together  all  of  their  tribe  and  kindred — 
veritable  missionaries  they  were.  They  were  not 
content  to  start  on  their  journey  to  escape  winter 
and  death  till  all  the  swallows  in  the  region  were 
persuaded  to  go  with  them.  Will  you  take  the 
lesson?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  journey  heaven- 
ward ;  where  are  our  fellows  ?  Have  they  been 
persuaded  to  turn  their  faces  toward  eternal  life 
also?  Grandmother  used  to  tell  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed   the   home  of   her   childhood.     It  was  a 
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November  night.  Only  the  children  and  their 
parents  escaped.  The  flames  lit  up  the  woods  and 
the  heavens.  When  the  burning  building  fell  the 
father  said  : 

"Are  the  children  all  here,  Sarah? 

"Yes,  Abram,  they  are  all  here." 

"Let  us  pray."  And  then,  though  house  and 
barn  and  home  and  household  treasures  were  de- 
stroyed, the  father  knelt  on  the  frozen  ground  of 
that  November  night  and  thanked  God  that  the 
children  were  safe  ;  they  were  with  him. 

You  have  turned  your  face  heavenward ;  but 
have  you  persuaded  any  of  your  fellows — any  of 
your  friends  to  journey  God- ward  with  you?  Are 
they  with  you  on  the  journey? 

III.  Those  swallows  I  have  mentioned  were 
journeying  toward  the  land  of  perpetual  summer, 
at  a  great  height  above  the  earth.  It's  the  way 
they  do.  Sometimes  after  a  storm  you  find  dead 
birds  at  the  foot  of  a  church  steeple  or  near  your 
home.  In  Bangor  a  few  years  ago,  a  flock  of 
ducks  became  bewildered  in  passing  over  the  city, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed.  Some  dashed 
against  tall  buildings ;  two  or  three  were  caught 
alive  by  small  boys.  These  were  birds  of  passage 
—but  they  were  stupid.     They   traveled  too  near 
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the  earth,  and  came  to  grief.  The  keepers  of 
lighthouses  on  our  coast  frequently  find  dead  birds 
at  the  foot  of  the  light  towers.  I  am  told  that  the 
swallow  is  never  found  there.  In  his  wisdom  he 
journeys  on  a  higher  plane — above  these  dangers 
and  obstacles,  and  so  makes  his  destination  in 
safety.  Some  of  us,  instead  of  trying  to  see  on 
how  high  a  plane  we  can  travel  through  this  world, 
attempt  to  keep  as  close  to  the  earthly  and  the  sor- 
did, as  we  can.  "We  dash  against  a^Jiundred  ob- 
stacles which  we  ought  to  pass  over  in  safety ;  we 
fall  before  a  hundred  temptations  which  we  ought 
to  travel  above.  It's  all  a  mistake.  Why  not  go 
through  this  world  on  a  higher  plane  ? 

rV.  One  more  lesson  from  the  swallow.  He  is 
of  humble  origin,  yet  he  soars  toward  the  heavens. 
The  crow  is  an  uncanny  creature.  He  lives  on 
carrion.  He  scents  rottenness  afar  off  and  loves  it. 
Yet  his  parents  built  their  home  in  the  tallest  tree ; 
and  he  was  born  there.  The  swallow — white- 
breasted,  glossy-backed — is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Yet 
his  parents  built  their  home  in  the  ground,  and  he 
was  reared  there.  To  be  born  in  the  tree  tops  does 
not  mean  exalted  tastes ;  to  be  born  in  a  sand  bank 
does  not  mean  that  one  cannot  fly. 

A  man  may  live  in  a  king's  palace,  and  be  cor- 
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rupt  beyond  description.  A  man  may  work  in  a 
coal  mine,  and  yet,  in  the  purity  of  his  character, 
he  may  shine  as  the  stars.  We  sometimes  hear  of 
dark  things,  done  by  the  "best  families  ;"  of  drunk- 
enness and  immorality  in  the  best  circles.  Non- 
sense !  the  best  families  in  any  community — town 
or  country — are  the  families  that  behave  the  best ; 
the  best  circles  are  those  whose  members  come 
nearest  to  God's  standard  of  right  and  purity.  It 
need  not  disturb  you  to  know  that  you  were  born 
of  noble  family,  or  that  you  came  of  humblest 
parentage.  Birth  does  not  decide  character.  Par- 
entage does  not  seal  your  destiny.  They  that  obey 
God  shall  live ;  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  for- 
ever. 
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BORROWED   ARMOR. 

"I  cannot  go  with  these;  I  have  not  proved  them." — 1 
Samuel  17:38. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  at  Ephes-damrain. 
Two  armies  were  pitched  against  each  other.  On 
one  mountain  side  were  the  forces  of  the  Philistines. 
On  another  mountain  side  were  the  armies  of  Israel. 
Between  them  lay  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  through 
the  valley  flowed  the  little  brook  Terebinth. 
Morning  after  morning  the  Israelites  had  prepared 
for  battle,  and  each  morning  had  been  dismayed  by 
a  challenge  from  the  Philistines.  Goliath  of  Gath, 
a  man  of  great  stature  and  fully  equipped  for  war, 
had  stepped  to  the  front  and  shouted  ;  "This  day  I 
defy  the  armies  of  Israel !  Give  us  a  man  that  we 
may  fight  together."  Among  all  the  hosts  of  Israel 
there  was  not  a  man  to  accept  the  challenge.  Far 
back  among  the  mountains  Jesse's  youngest  son, 
David,  had  been  feeding  his  father's  flock.  He  had 
slain  a  lion.  He  had  killed  a  bear.  When  he 
gazed  at  the  dead  body  of  the  bear  and  the  carcass 
of  the   lion  he   was   conscious  that  he   possessed 
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strength  given  to  him  for  nnnsual  conflict.  One 
morning  his  father  had  sent  David  to  the  camp  of 
Israel  with  bread  and  cheese.  As  he  neared  the 
camp  he  heard  sounds  of  confusion  and  excitement. 
When  he  inquired  what  it  meant,  they  told  him  of 
the  challenge  of  the  Philistine.  David  said  :  "I 
will  answer  it."  The  report  went  from  one  to  an- 
other that  some  one  in  the  camp  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  champion  of  the  Philistines.  Saul  sent 
for  him,  but  when  he  saw  David,  short  of  stature 
and  ruddy  of  countenance,  "swift  as  a  young  hart," 
"active  as  a  wild  gazelle,"  but  all  unaccustomed  to 
warfare,  he  was  disappointed.  He  said  to  the  lad, 
"Thou  art  but  a  boy.  This  man  who  challenges 
us  is  accustomed  to  warfare."  But  David  said : 
"The  God  who  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
lion  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  can  deliver  me 
from  this  Philistine."  So  Saul,  tall  of  stature  and 
of  manly  proportions,  placed  his  armor  on  the  strip- 
ling David.  David  looked  at  them — the  helmet, 
the  target,  the  breastplate,  the  greaves — and  said  : 
"I  cannot  go  with  these  for  I  have  not  proved 
them."  Taking  the  sling  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed  among  the  mountains  while  he  watched 
his  father's  sheep,  and  selecting  five  smooth  stones, 
he   moved   toward   the   enemy.      The  crisis  came. 
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Placing  a  stone  in  the  sling,  with  consummate  skill 
he  hurled  the  missile  at  the  gigantic  Philistine.  As 
Goliath  tottered  and  fell,  a  shout  of  victory  went 
up  from  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  the  Philistines 
fled  in  dismay.  The  incident  teaches  us  an  im- 
portant lesson.  It  shows  us  the  value  of  individu- 
ality. If  you  do  not  understand  what  I  mean  by 
this,  let  me  say  that  this  incident  teaches  that  it 
is  worth  while  for  you  to  be  yourself.  It  is  not 
worth  your  while  to  attempt  to  be  anybody  else. 

A  few  years  ago  mental  autograph  albums  were 
quite  the  fad.  Whoever  furnished  his  autograph 
was  expected  to  write  the  answer  to  several  ques- 
tions. One  of  the  questions  was  this,  viz.:  "If 
not  yourself,  who  would  you  rather  be  ?"  I  was 
persuaded  to  write  in  several  such  books,  but  in 
each  case  I  wrote  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I 
could  put  into  handwriting  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, "Nobody."  Your  only  hope  of  accomplishing 
anything  in  this  life  worth  the  doing  is  in  being 
yourself.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  Saul  had 
said  to  David,  "Let  me  take  your  sling  and  I  will 
fight  this  Philistine,"  or  that  David  had  said  to 
Saul,  "Let  me  wear  your  armor  and  I  will  gain  the 
victory."  Saul  with  David's  sling  would  have 
failed.     David  with  Saul's  armor  would  have  suf- 
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fered  defeat.  God  gives  to  each  man  some  kind  of 
an  equipment  for  life.  It  is  each  man's  duty  to 
make  the  most  of  that  equipment.  It  is  folly  for 
a  man  born  only  with  an  aptness  for  tools  and  a 
constructive  ability,  to  waste  his  life  in  an  effort  to 
win  with  an  artist's  brush  or  a  gardener's  rake.- 

Only  last  week,  a  man  in  speaking  to  me  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  said :  "He  was  a  first-class 
teacher."  I  replied,  "He  is  now  a  minister;"  and 
my  friend  said,  "Yes,  he  spoiled  a  first-class  teach- 
er in  order  to  be  a  third-rate  preacher."  Now, 
God  did  not  call  that  man  to  the  ministry.  He 
wants  each  one  of  us  to  be  in  that  position  where 
we  can  use  God-given  abilities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. "Why  refuse  to  be  a  first-class  electrician  in 
ord^r  to  be  a  third-rate  railroad  man?  Why  spoil 
a  first-rate  lawyer  to  make  a  third-rate  tradesman? 
In  the  great  battle  of  life  let  Saul  fight  in  his  ar- 
mor ;    let  David  use  the  sling. 

I  want  to  remind  you  also  that  you  may  use  this 
same  principle  in  your  religious  life.  A  multitude 
of  men  today  would  like  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
They  think  that  some  day  they  will  be  converted. 
They  are  expecting  a  religious  experience  something 
like  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  centuries  ago.  There 
was  one  Paul,  the  apostle.     There  never  will  be 
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another.  There  was  a  Spurgeon,  a  Moody,  a 
Beecher,  a  Brooks.  Each  was  a  great  power  under 
the  blessing  of  God  ;  but  each  was  a  blessing  to 
humanity  because  willing  to  be  himself.  Each 
preached  out  of  his  own  heart  and  out  of  his  own 
religious  experience.  In  religion  you  must  be  your- 
self. You  must  deal  with  God,  your  heavenly 
Father,  and  with  Christ  who  died  to  redeem  you ;  but 
whether  in  secular  affairs  or  in  religious  life,  re- 
member that  you  are  an  individual,  and  that  you 
yourself  are  accountable  to  God  for  your  conduct. 
If  you  are  a  Saul  use  the  armor.  If  you  are  a 
David  use  the  sling. 
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A  PROMISE  THAT  TROUBLED. 

He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass.     Psalms,  72  :  6. 

Of  course  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
I  do  not  understand.  There  are  also  portions 
which  no  man  can  correctly  interpret.  There  are 
hard  passages  and  passages  over  whose  meaning 
there  has  been  much  contention.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Bible,  but  is  evidence  of  Divine  author- 
ship. If  a  man  has  written  a  book  for  the  instruct- 
ion of  his  fellowmen,  on  some  subject  about  which  he 
thinks  himself  well  informed,  and  if,  after  reading 
the  book,  I  am  able  to  say  the  writer  has  told  me 
nothing  which  I  did  not  know  before,  I  conclude 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  in  the 
book  is  equal  to  its  author's  knowledge.  If  in  the 
book  he  has  told  all  he  knows  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  one  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  if  I  master  its  con- 
tents I  am  justified  in  saying  that  I  now  know  as 
much  about  the  matter  as  he  does.  When  I  open 
a  book  which  contains  truths  with  which  I    am   un- 
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familiar,  I  must  confess  that  the  writer's  knowledge, 
on  that  subject,  is  superior  to  mine.  When  I  read 
statements  of  truth  so  profound  that  I  cannot  grasp 
them,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  author's  wisdom 
is  greater  than  mine,  else  I  can  easily  grasp  them. 
When  a  book  contains  passages  before  which  earth's 
wisest  men  stand  and  reverently  declare  that  they 
are  beyond  them,  1  conclude  that  the  book,  being 
superior  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world's  strongest 
minds,  the  authorship  must  be  Divine ;  the  book 
must  be  Di\anely  inspired.  The  fact  that  I  do  not 
understand  a  passage  need  not,  and  does  not,  make 
it  a  stumbhng  block.  Some  time  I  may  be  able  to 
grasp  it.  If  not,  its  truth  is  in  no  way  effected  by 
my  lack  of  comprehension. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
Psalms  72  :  6.  I  kept  the  trouble  all  to  myself; 
but  it  was  none  the  less  real.  I  had  heard  people 
speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  by  His  spirit  as  a 
blessing  and  had  heard  earnest  people  pray  for  His 
coming.  But  Psalms  72:  6  says;  "He  shall  come 
down  like  rain  upon  mown  grass." 

Now,  father  was  a  farmer,  and  I  worked  on  the 
farm.  I  knew  that  if  there  was  one  thing  which  a 
farmer  dreaded  it  was  a  shower  in  haying  time.  If 
there  was  one  time  in  all  the  year  when  we  boys 
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were  worked  beyond  all  reason,  it  was  when  the 
grass  had  been  mown  and  there  was  prophecy  of 
rain  before  it  could  be  got  into  the  barn.  The  com- 
ing of  God  by  His  spirit  then,  while  regarded  as  a 
blessing  by  his  people,  was  Likened  to  a  shower  in 
haying  time — a  thing  which  was  regarded  by  farmers 
as  an  injury.  Strange  contradiction!  It  bothered 
me  to  think  that  there  should  be  such  a  strange  in- 
consistency in  God's  word.  But  the  fault  was  not 
with  the  Bible ;  it  was  my  own  carelessness  and  fail- 
ure to  grasp  the  real  beauty  of  the  text.  Years 
later  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  been 
stupid.  It  didn't  say;  "Like  rain  on  mown  hay," 
but ;  "Like  rain  on  mown  grass."  Without  it  the 
mown  grass  would  perish  and  the  farmer  be  impov- 
erished. I  suppose  some  of  the  passages  which  I 
do  not  understand  are  as  easily  explained,  at  my  ex- 
pense, too,  as  was  this  one.  There  are  others  which 
we  will  never  understand,  till  we  see  as  God  sees 
and  understand  as  God  understands.  But  this  is 
because  our  minds  are  finite.  God's  wisdom  is  in- 
finite. 
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WISE  COUNSEL  FOR  ALL. 
Jade  21:    "Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God." 

Most  travellers  in  foreign  countries  follow  about 
the  same  route  of  travel.  They  see  the  same  cath- 
edrals, art  galleries,  and  bits  of  scenery  which 
thousands  before  them  have  seen.  Once  in  a  while 
some  one  on  a  wheel  or  on  foot  insists  on  leaving 
the  well  beaten  routes  and  exploring  less  frequent- 
ed places  of  interest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  many  beautiful  things  in  those  countries  which 
do  not  lie  along  the  frequented  routes.  Visitors 
from  the  South  and  West  come  into  the  State  of 
Maine  and  follow  the  route  recommended  to  tour- 
ists. They  see  Bar  Harbor,  Moosehead  Lake,  and 
the  Rangeleys.  When  they  have  done  this  they 
have  seen  what  thousands  of  others  have  seen,  but 
they  do  not  know  the  Pine  Tree  State.  There  are 
mountains,  and  lakes,  and  brooks — scenes  of  beauty 
that  cannot  be  counted — which  only  those  who  step 
out  of  the  well  beaten  paths  ever  see. 

There  are  well  beaten  routes  in  the  Scripture,  chap- 
ters that  are  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  multi- 
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tude  who  are  content  to  see  and  know  what  the  multi- 
tude knows  and  sees.  They  are  familiar  with  Ps. 
23  and  91;  Matt.  5  and  6;  Luke  21;  Rom.  8; 
Rev.  21,  and  a  few  other  chapters.  When  one  gets 
into  the  Samuels,  Job,  Malachi,  or  Jude,  they  are 
out  of  the  course  familiar  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  read  the  Bible  some.  But  whoever  goes  into 
the  unfrequented  places  finds  beautiful  things. 
Here  in  Jude — hidden  away  where  those  who  follow 
the  usual  Biblical  route  would  never  see  it — is  this : 
"Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God."  It  is  not  a 
command  to  love  Him,  but  to  keep  yourselves  in  his 
love,  objects  of  His  loving.  Do  you  know  how  to 
do  it  ?  If  a  mother  should  write  to  some  boy  here 
and  at  the  close  of  the  letter  should  say,  "You  have 
a  good  teacher ;  keep  yourself  in  his  love,"  you 
would  know  what  to  do.  You  would  be  careful  lest 
you  disobey,  thoughtful  lest  you  displease,  watch- 
ful that  you  render  any  service  in  your  power.  If 
there  were  some  sickly  boy  here,  and  we  should  tell 
him  he  was  to  be  excused  from  school  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  should  say  to  him,  "Keep  yourself  in  the 
sunshine,"  would  he  know  what  to  do?  He  would 
keep  out  of  the  shadows,  and  that  is  easily  done. 
If  this  building  were  casting  a  shadow,  he  would 
keep  on  the  sunny  side.     If  yonder  tree  were  cast- 
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ing  a  shadow  he  would  keep  away  from  it.  He 
would  remember  the  injunction,  "Keep  yourself 
in  the  sunshine — out  of  the  shadow."  "This  you 
can  do,  in  obedience  to  Jude  21.  There  is  a  place 
where  the  unmanly  and  the  impure  congregate. 
The  influence  of  the  place  is  baleful — a  dark,  damp 
shadow.  Keep  out  of  it ;  and  keep  in  the  love  of 
God.  Here  is  a  person  who  is  an  enemy  of  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom.  Not  a  believer  himself,  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  undermine  your  faith.  The 
influence  of  that  person  is  not  sunlight ;  it  is  a 
chilling  shadow, — keep  out  of  it  and  keep  yourself 
in  the  love  of  God.  You  know  a  backslider  or  an 
inconsistent  Christian,  and  you  are  inclined  to 
watch  him.  He  casts  a  dark  shadow,  but  it  is  not 
your  business  to  be  overshadowed  by  such  a  char- 
acter. Keep  out  of  the  darkness,  and  keep  your- 
self in  the  love  of  God. 

You  can  do  it,  for  the  sun  always  shines ;  or  you 
can  keep  in  the  shadow  if  you  choose.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Duncan  today.  He  works  in  a  wire 
mill,  and  as  he  inquires  after  one  of  his  school- 
mates here,  he  says:  "Are  his  cheeks  as  red  as 
ever?  Tell  him  if  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  them  to 
work  in  a  mill  as  I  do,  and  he  will  look  like  a  bunch 
of  celery  in  a  dark   cellar."     I  infer  from  this  that 
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the  writer  of  the  letter  has  lost  the  ruddy  glow  that 
we  used  to  see  on  his  cheek.  The  sun  shines  as 
brightly  in  New  York  State  where  he  is  as  it  does 
in  Maine,  but  he  does  not  keep  in  the  light. 

The  sunlight  of  God's  love  floods  the  world,  but 
here  and  there  we  find  pale,  bleached  specimens  of 
spiritual  life,  because  people  keep  in  the  shadow. 
The  command  in  Jude  21  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
if  we  obey  it  our  lives  will  be  beautiful  and  bright. 
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THE  BOOK  COMFORTED   HER. 

I  shall  go  to  him.  II  Sam.  12  :  23. 
One  evening  several  years  ago  I  was  to  deliver  an 
address  at  a  Sunday-school  convention,  in  a  town 
in  Penobscot  County,  Me.  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
moreover,  I  was  to  continue  my  journey  immediately 
after  the  evening  service  closed.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  cheerful  conversation  at  the  supper  table  in  the 
home  where  I  was  such  a  transient  guest,  and  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  the  mother  of  the  household 
took  a  lighted  lamp  and  said;  "Come  with  me." 
She  led  me  into  the  room  which  I  judge  was  little 
used  by  the  family,  and  was  called  the  parlor, 
crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  and  held  the  light  up 
beside  the  portrait  of  a  manly  young  face.  I  saw 
in  an  instant  that  it  was  the  picture  of  some  idolized 
one.  The  mother  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  portrait, 
spoke  words  like  these ;  "He  was  my  only  son,  a 
noble  boy.  He  was  gentle,  obedient,  faithful,  and 
one  for  everybody  to  love.  When  war  broke  out  he 
thought  his  country  called  him,  and  he  enlisted. 
He  used  to  write  beautiful  letters,    so   full  of  faith 
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and  hope,  and  I  used  to  read  them  to  the  neighbors. 
One  day  I  received  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle.  I  read  it  to  the  neighbors,  and  they 
said  it  sounded  more  like  a  letter  from  the  dead  than 
the  living  and  I  wouldn't  hear  from  my  boy  again, 
but  I  didn't  believe  it.  Then  we  read  of  the  great 
battle,  and  of  many  lives  lost,  but  my  boy  didn't 
write.  The  neighbors  said  he  was  dead,  but  I 
thought  they  were  wrong,  so  I  watched  and  waited 
for  his  coming.  For  seven  long  years,  I  kept  his 
room  in  readiness  for  him,  the  lamp  ready  to  be 
lighted,  his  Bible  on  the  stand.  Sometimes  in  the 
night,  I  would  hear  a  noise  about  the  house,  and  I 
would  spring  up  and  say, 'There  my  boy  has  come  at 
last.'     But  he  didn't  come." 

While  she  was  speaking  she  had  gazed  steadily  at 
the  loved  features.  Then  she  turned  her  eyes  toward 
mine.  Tears  glistened  on  her  cheeks,  but  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  she  exclaimed  :  "I  shall  go  to  Mm 
but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

Comforted  !  Out  of  the  inspired  book,  the  book 
of  ages.  Comforted !  In  her  sorrow  and  loneliness 
she  turned  to  her  neighbors,  and  they  could  only 
say  :  "He  is  dead."  In  grief  she  looked  to  the  book 
and  turned  the  pages  backward — backward,  beyond 
beautiful  visions  of  John,  beyond  matchless  epis- 
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ties  of  Paul,  beyond  the  sweet  story  as  told  by 
John  and  Luke  and  Matthew,  backward,  beyond 
Malachi  with  his  predictions,  beyond  Isaiah  with  his 
blessed  prophecies  ;  backward  she  turned  the  pages, 
till  she  came  to  David,  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
praying  for  the  life  of  his  boy.  And  when  the  child 
died,  David  arose  and  washed  and  said,  "Wherefore 
shall  I  fast?  Can  I  bring  him  back  again?  i  will 
go  to  him  but  he  wiU  not  return  to  me."  And  then 
her  heart,  Hke  David's,  was  comforted  with  the  bless- 
ed hope  of  immortality.  God  be  praised  for  such  a 
book? 
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NICODEMUS. 

"There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nicodemus, 
a  ruler  of  the  Jews."     John  3:1. 

We  know  but  little  about  this  man  Nicodemus. 
He  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  This  incident  in  New 
Testament  history  is  interesting  and  important. 
If  we  think  of  Jesus  as  the  great  Preacher,  then, 
on  that  night,  when  Nicodemus  went  to  see  Him, 
He  preached  to  a  small  audience.  If  we  think  of 
Him  as  a  great  Teacher,  then,  on  that  night  He 
taught  a  very  small  class.  But  never  did  weightier 
words  come  from  His  lips  than  when  He  talked  to 
that  one  man.  I  suppose  if  you  were  a  preacher, 
and  were  expecting  to  speak  tonight  to  an  audience 
of  a  thousand  persons,  or  even  five  hundred  per- 
sons, that  you  would  feel  the  responsibility.  You 
would  think  you  must  make  careful  preparation. 
You  would  feel  like  praying  over  what  you  were  to 
Bay,  and  you  would  ask  God  to  help  you  do  and 
say  just  the  right  thing.  That  would  be  the  right 
way  to  do — just  right.  But  if  you  knew  you  were 
to  preach  to  an  audience  of  sixteen  persons,  as  a 
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friend  of  mine  did  last  Sunday,  or  to  an  audience 
of  four,  as  I  did  last  Easter  Sunday,  when  I  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  just  half  of  my  audi- 
ence was  asleep,  you  would  think  that  a  few  re- 
marks, anything  you  happened  to  think  of,  would 
do.  Such  a  view  would  be  wrong — all  wrong.  It 
was  to  an  audience  of  one  that  the  Divine  Teacher 
uttered  the  greatest  truths  in  the  choicest  of  lan- 
guage— the  words  we  have  recorded  in  John  3:16: 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  If 
an  audience  of  one  called  forth  such  words  from 
the  lips  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  then  no  audience 
or  group  of  listeners  is  too  small  to  claim  the  best 
testimony  we  can  give. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  Nicodemus  made  that  visit. 
He  went  on  his  own  account,  in  search  of  the  truth. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  by  that  journey  to  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  he  would  touch  uncounted 
millions  of  lives.  But  what  follower  of  Christ  does 
not  know  that  Nicodemus  went  to  Jesus?  What 
Christian  has  not  rejoiced  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  was  given  by  the  great  Teacher?  I 
don't  know  how  many  journeys  Nicodemus  made 
in   his  lifetime,  but  the  one   he  made  that  night 
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was  the  most  important  of  all.  Some  of  us 
have  already  made  our  most  important  journey  in 
life.  Perhaps  we  didn't  know  when  we  did  it. 
Some  of  us  will  make  the  most  important  journey 
of  our  life  soon.  We  won't  know  v/hen  we  do  it. 
We  cannot  tell  what  influences  may  be  started  by 
our  short  journey  to  the  next  town,  to  the  nearest 
neighbor,  on  an  errand,  to  school  for  the  day,  or 
tc  this  chapel  for  a  brief  service. 
II. 
If  Nicodemus  could  see  today — if  he  does  see — 
then  how  he  must  marvel  at  the  outcome  of  that 
visit  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was.  We  sing  about 
the  joys  of  heaven.  I  don't  know  what  they  will  be 
and  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  safe  to  leave  it  all  in 
God's  hands.  But  I  fancy  that,  for  some  people, 
eternity  will  be  one  grand  line  of  sui-prises,  as  they 
see  what  God  brought  to  pass  through  their  efforts. 
When  we  the  least  realize  it,  we  may  be  doing  the 
thing  that  will  live.  In  Aroostook  County,  several 
years  ago,  a  young  fellow  decided  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. He  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  say  something 
in  the  meetings,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  him  to 
do,  and  probably  he  had  not  much  to  say,  as  his 
experience  had  been  brief  at  best.  The  first  night 
after  his  decision  he  arose  and  said  :    "Bless God." 
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I    SAW    A    HOUSE. 


It  was  not  much  of  a  testimony,  but  he  did  what 
he  could.  The  next  evening  he  arose  and  said : 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  This  impressed  me, 
and  in  my  heart  I  said  :  "Good  !  He  is  doing  the 
best  he  can,  and  he  is  gaining  ground."  The  next 
evening  he  arose  and  said :  "The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want."  This  was  gratifying.  He 
was  gaining  courage  and  self  control.  I  never 
heard  him  speak  again.  A  few  weeks  later,  by  an 
accident,  his  death  was  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. But  I  cannot  tell  how  often  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  his  effort  to  witness  for  Christ,  or  how 
often  I  have  mentioned  him,  in  an  effort  to  encour- 
age others. 
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A  FIRE  AT  SEA. 

Isaiah  43  :  2.  "When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters." 

The  latter  part  of  June,  '97,  a  party  of  Sunday- 
school  workers  left  Boston  for  Liverpool,  on  the 
Cunard  Steamer  "Catalonia."  They  were  delegates 
to  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  London  in  July.  Just  before 
leaving,  a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wrote  a  kind 
letter  and  gave  me  a  text  for  the  journey. 

It  was  Isaiah  43  :  2. 

"When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee :  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  : 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burn- 
ed;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." 

She  added,  however,  that  she  wanted  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  as  I  would 
have  no  use  for  the  last  of  it.  The  journey  of  the 
delegates  was  much  like  other  ocean  trips,  except 
that  there  was  a  Christian  fellowship  among  them, 
which  would  not  ordinarily  exist  on  shipboard.  On 
the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  July,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  a  mock  trial  was 
held  in  the  Grand  Saloon.  The  place  was  crowded. 
Two  or  three  young  men  were  charged  with  open- 
ing the  port-hole  of  their  state-room  in  the  night, 
and  trying  to  scuttle  the  ship.  This  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  these  young  men  had  insisted  on  hav- 
ing fresh  air  in  their  room,  and  leaving  the  port- 
hole open  contrary  to  orders,  they  had  been  del- 
uged as  one  or  two  large  waves  came  against  the 
side  of  the  ship.  The  mock  trial  resulted  in  an 
evening  of  innocent  fun  and  hilarity.  It  came  to 
an  end  and  the  audience  vanished — all  except  a 
few  who  lingered  for  the  usual  lunch  at  9.30  to  10. 
I  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  Rev.  Mr.  Goucherat 
my  left,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Robinson  at  my  right. 

"What  time  is  it?"  said  one. 

"It's  just  ten  o'clock,"  said  another. 

"Ten  o'clock  here,"  I  said,  "means  that  it  is 
just  7.25  o'clock  at  Good  Will  Farm.  At  this  very 
moment  the  boys  and  their  friends  are  gathering  in 
the  chapel  for  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer- 
meeting,  and  for  the  next  hour  some  of  them  will 
be  praying  for  me  out  here  in  mid  ocean." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Goucher,  "and  it  is  prayer- 
meeting  night  at  home.  People  are  gathering  at 
the  church,  and  for  the  next  hour  they  will  remem- 
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ber  Edgar  and  me." 

Just  then  some  one  came  quietly  to  our  table  and 
said  a  lady  wished  to  see  Mr.  Robinson  on  the 
upper  deck.  He  immediately  responded  to  the 
summons,  while  we  sent  after  him  some  playful 
criticisms  of  the  tase  of  people  on  the  upper  deck 
who  chose  his  company  rather  than  ours.  A  few 
minutes  later,  while  Mr.  Goucher  and  I  were  still 
lingering  at  the  table,  Mr.  Robinson  appeared  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  and  quietly  beckoned 
tome.  I  joined  him,  and  he  said  quietly;  "I'd 
like  to  have  you  come  up  on  deck  a  little  while, 
there's  something  I  want  to  show  you."  I  went  to 
my  state-room  for  cap  and  coat,  and  as  I  returned 
and  joined  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case he  shpped  his  arm  into  mine,  and  as  we 
stepped  leisurely  up  the  stairway  he  said  : 

"Our  ship  is  on  fire." 

I  had  been  told  that  the  mind  acts  with  almost  in- 
credible swiftness,  when  one  suddenly  faces  death. 
The  words  of  my  friend  were  the  strangest,  the 
most  starthng  I  had  ever  heard.  "We  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  land — no  ship  had  been  seen  that 
day.  Our  ship  was  a-fire.  Strange  to  relate  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  as  we  moved  up  the  staii-case  that 
there  was  any  escape  for  us.     I  had  a  vision — as 
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"thi£  horizon  is  there.' 


fair  a  vision  as  I  could  wish  to  see.  I  saw  a  large 
countiy  house.  It  was  painted  a  light  color  with 
white  trimmings  and  Pompeian  red  blinds.  Near 
it  were  great  willow  trees,  and  in  the  garden  close 
by  the  poppies,  the  mignonette,  and  sweet  alyssum 
were  in  full  bloom.  In  the  house  I  saw  the  white- 
haired  mother  of  my  children — my  two  boys  and 
my  two  girls  were  there.  I  thought, "they'll  wait 
for  me ;  then  they'll  hear  that  the  Catalonia  was 
burned  at  sea.  I  shall  not  see  them  again."  I 
thought  too  that  I  had  given  my  life  to  imperilled 
boys,  and  Robinson  was  giving  all  his  energies  for 
boys'  work,  that  if  our  time  had  really  come,  there 
was  a  fitness  in  our  going  foi'ward  into  the  unseen 
land  together.  This  all  flashed  through  my  mind  in 
less  time  than  I  can  state  it.  Then  we  reached 
the  crowd  who  stood  on  the  upper  deck,  quietly 
watching  the  crew  of  the  Catalonia  as  it  worked  the 
pumps ;  watched  the  great  clouds  of  black  smoke 
rolling  up  from  the  hatchways ;  watched  the  hori- 
zon, hoping  some  steamer  would  appear  which  might 
bring  assistance.  Passengers  spoke  only  in  under- 
tones ;  the  captain  had  requested  them  to  be  quiet 
so  that  each  order  could  be  heard  and  obeyed. 
After  watching  the  proceedings  for  an  hour  I  walk- 
ed the  length  of  the  ship.     Near  the  pilot-house  a 
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group  of  delegates  to  the  "World's  Sunday-School 
Convention  were  singing  with  subdued  voices  : 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

At  midnight  the  watch  shouted:  "Eight  bells, 
all's  well !"  A  little  later  the  first  bale  of  burning 
cotton  was  got  out  of  the  hold,  and  shoved  over- 
board. At  two  o'clock  the  flames  were  conquered ; 
and  standing  on  the  upper  deck  we  uncovered  our 
heads  and  reverently  and  joyously  sang  : 

"Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

The  next  morning  at  the  usual  hour  a  prayer 
meeting  was  held — it  was  the  usual  hour,  but  an 
unusual  meeting.  Everybody  was  there.  No  one 
sought  for  a  back  seat.  Friday  morning  there  was 
a  great  jollification — when  a  token  was  jDresented  to 
each  member  of  the  crew.  Each  man  of  the  crew 
was  to  respond  to  his  name  by  passing  down  the 
aisle  formed  by  the  crowd  of  passengers,  and  re- 
ceiving a  card  good  for  $2.00  when  presented  at 
the  purser's  office.  The  money  for  payment  of 
these  orders  had  been  collected  among  the  passen- 
gers and  deposited  with  the  Purser.  As  the  names 
were  called  and  each  hearty  British  seaman  moved 
forward  to  receive  his  ticket,  there  was  clapping  of 
hands.     This  method  of  cheering  soon  proved  in- 
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adequate  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  as  sea- 
man followed  seaman  down  the  line,  handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  cheers  were  given,  "What's  the  matter 
with  him?  He's  all  right,"  and  various  other  greet- 
ings were  indulged  in ;  we  laughed,  tears  were  in 
our  eyes,  and  each  moment  the  enthusiasm  in- 
creased. On  the  "Wednesday  night,  when  the 
water  which  was  being  pumped  into  the  hold 
of  the  Catalonia  failed  to  affect  the  fire  it 
was  necessai-y  for  some  one  to  brave  great 
danger  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  location 
of  the  flames.  The  third  officer  did  it.  A  wet  tow- 
el was  placed  over  his  mouth ;  a  rope  around  his 
body  and  under  his  arms.  Hewas  let  down  into 
that  awful  peril  from  smoke  and  flame.  He  was 
soon  drawn  up  by  the  sturdy  men  who  held  the  ropes 
— drawn  up  unconscious,  and  while  men  brought 
him  back  to  consciousness,  another  man,  with  tow- 
el over  the  mouth,  was  let  down.  When  the  long 
list  of  seamen's  names  had  been  nearly  called,  the 
passengers  heard  the  name  of  the  fourth  officer — the 
man  who  had  faced  the  greatest  peril  for  our  sakes. 
Four  of  the  passengers  rushed  toward  him,  as  his 
name  was  called,  took  him  off  his  feet  and  carried 
him,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  demonstration  to  the 
ladies  who  distributed  the  tickets.     He  received  that 
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which  belonged  to  him,  and  was  carried  away  by 
the  men.  "Why  not?  Had  he  not  faced  death  for 
our  sakes  ? 

I  may  sometime  forget  all  the  rest  of  the  journey 
across  the  Atlantic ;  I  may  forget  all  I  saw  and  heard 
in  London  or  Liverpool ;  1  can  never  forget  that 
sixth  night  of  July,  with  its  star  studded  heavens ; 
the  volumes  of  dense  smoke  pouring  up  from  the 
hatchways  ;  the  splendid  display  of  discipline  among 
the  British  sailors  ;  the  words  of  consultation,  coun- 
sel and  sympathy  spoken  to  one  another  in  under- 
tones, while  we  knew  not  what  the  night  might  have 
in  store  for  us ;  the  silent  praj^ers ;  the  burst  of 
praise  when  the  word  was  passed  along,  ' '  It's  out " 

Do  you  ask  what  lessons  I  learned?  I  will  men- 
tion only  one  now.  That  night  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  pumps  were  being  forced,  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  were  taking  on  new  dimensions,  and  we  were 
wondering  what  the  morning  would  bring  us,  the 
man  on  the  bridge  shouted  as  he  had  at  each  mid- 
night of  the  trip,  "  Eight  bells,  all's  well !  " 

Had  the  man,  down  in  a  state-room  watching  by 
the  side  of  his  sick  wife,  heard  the  words,  he  might 
have  said:  "  It's  a  falsehood,  "  but  that  man's 
vision  was  restricted  by  the  narrow  walls  of  his 
state-room.     Had  the  mother  and  daughter,  sitting 
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in  the  cabin,  with  their  arms  about  each  other, 
wondering  why  they  had  been  allowed  to  sail  on  the 
Catalonia,  and  leave  their  loved  ones  behind,  heard 
it,  they  might  have  said,  "  The  man  is  beside  him- 
self. "  But  they  could  not  see  beyond  the  cabin. 
Had  the  lonely  traveler  who  stood  near  the  hatch- 
way given  it  thought  he  might  have  said,  "  It's  a 
lie,  "  but  he  could  not  see  through  the  clouds  of 
smoke  at  which  he  silently  stared.  But  the  vision 
of  the  watch  swept  the  horizon,  and  there  was  no 
obstruction  in  the  ship's  path.  He  knew  each  rev- 
olution of  the  Catalonia's  machinery  pushed  the  ship 
on  her  way  to  Queenstown.  He  had  a  right  to  say 
it. 

Sometimes  we  lose  heart  because  we  cannot  see. 
A  slight  obstruction  shuts  out  the  horizon ;  a  cloud 
of  smoke  covers  the  stars.  But  the  horizon  is  there 
though  we  cannot  see  it ;  so  are  the  stars.  A  wife 
is  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  husband  to-day, 
and  wonders  if  she  is  to  be  widowed.  She  does  not 
see  beyond  the  walls  of  the  sick  room.  A  man  saw 
his  home  disappear  last  night  in  one  dreadful  con- 
flagration. He  cannot  see  beyond  the  pile  of  ruins, 
A  mother  has  buried  her  chUd ;  she  does  not  see  be- 
yond the  mound  in  the  cemetery.  Oh  !  for  a  broader 
vision!       "Eight  bells;  All's  well!"       And  when 
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I  reached  home  my  friend  wrote  me  and  said  : 
*'  When  I  sent  you  Isaiah  43  :  2,  I  meant  the  first 
part.     I  did  not  think  that  you  would  need  the  last 
part  also." 
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THE  SOUL  THAT  SINNETH. 
I. 

"1  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  bvit  sinners  to  re- 
pentance.''    Matt.  9:13. 

This  world  is  full  of  change.  We  call  it  a  world  of 
changes.  Times  change.  Customs  change.  Friends 
change.  But  there  are  some  things  which  are  al- 
ways the  same.  One  of  these  is  sin.  The  old 
definition  of  sin  is  still  the  best  •  "Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law."  The  character  of  sin  never 
changes.  Anything  that  was  true  of  sin  ten  years 
ago,  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  true  today.  If 
sin  was  a  blighting  power  yesterday,  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  If  a  century  ago  sin  destroyed  happi- 
ness, and  wrecked  hopes,  and  seared  the  soul  of 
man,  it  does  today.  The  first  account  we  have  of 
sin  shows  what  it  is  and  what  it  does.  There  was 
a  time  when  Adam  delighted  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator.  Why  should  he  not?  But  the  time  came 
when  God,  the  Creator,  spoke  to  Adam  and  said, 
"Where  art  thou?"  Adam  said,  "I  was  afraid,  and 
hid  myself."     Alas  !  What  a  change  from  the  man 
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created  in  God's  image,  and  delighting  in  Him,  to 
the  cowardly  man,  trying  to  hide  from  His  presence. 
But  what  had  happened?  What  was  the  change? 
It  was  the  difference  between  the  sinless  man  and 
the  sinning  man.  Sin  made  Adam,  the  first  man, 
afraid.  It  is  so  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  has  the  same  effect  today.  Sin  intimi- 
dates. It  makes  afraid.  One  day,  not  long  ago, 
I  was  walking  in  a  city.  There  were  but  few  per- 
sons on  the  street.  Suddenly  a  young  man  came 
around  a  corner,  and  dashed  passed  me.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  but  for  a  single  circum- 
stance, I  could  not  have  formed  a  correct  opinion 
of  him.  For  aught  I  knew,  he  might  have  learned 
by  telephone  that  his  house  was  on  fire ;  that  some 
dreadful  accident  had  happened  in  his  home ;  that 
some  dear  friend  was  dying.  Any  one  of  a  score 
of  reasons  might  have  been  offered  for  the  young 
man's  haste.  But  a  full  minute  after  he  passed  me, 
a  policeman  followed.  Then  I  understood.  What 
particular  law  of  the  city  the  young  man  had  trans- 
gressed I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  he  had 
sinned,  else  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  the 
law,  or  of  its  representative.  Men  who  are  afraid 
of  the  law  of  our  country,  or  who  tremble  in  the 
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presence  of  representatives  of  the  law,  are  the  ones 
•who  have  transgressed  the  law.  Transgressors  of 
the  law  hate  it.  They  would  do  away  with  law ; 
they  would  be  lawless. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  law  hater  is  the  law 
abiding  man.  He  loves  law ;  and  because  of  wise, 
beneficent  law  he  feels  that  his  property  is  safe,  and 
that  he  is  protected.  He  has  no  reason  for  being 
afraid  of  the  law  or  of  its  representative.  Adam 
sinned  against  the  law  of  God,  and  then  he  waa 
afraid  of  Him.  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  afraid  of  the  min- 
ister who  used  to  sometimes  call  at  father's  house. 
I  was  afraid  of  my  Sunday  school  teacher.  I  was 
afraid  of  any  one  who,  as  an  earnest  Christian 
worker,  would  talk  with  me  about  God.  To  me 
such  persons  were  God's  representatives.  I  feared 
them.  I  had  sinned  against  God  and  was  afraid 
of  Him ;  and  as  willing  and  anxious  to  hide,  as 
was  the  first  sinner,  thousands  of  yeai's  before  me. 
Sin  has  always  made  cowards.  It  intimidates. 
The  soul  that  sinneth  is  made  afraid. 
II. 

If  you  will  go  back  into  the  centuries  and  get  at 
human  experience,  you  will  have  abundant  proof 
that  sin  is  the  same  kind  of  power  today  that  it  has 
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always  been.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  olden  times 
sin  deceived.  Achan's  experience  illustrates  it. 
He  lived  long  ago.  In  his  heart  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  he  could  possess  a  certain  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, and  a  wedge  of  gold,  he  would  be  happy. 
Sin  persuaded  him.  So  Achan  took  the  wedge  of 
gold  and  the  garment,  and  digging  a  hole  in  the 
earth  under  the  tent,  he  buried  the  treasure  there. 
Now,  unless  sin  was  a  deceiver,  Achan  was  to  have 
great  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  the  treasure  hidden.  But  there  was  no 
comfort  for  4chan.  All  Israel  turned  her  back 
against  her  enemies.  There  was  something  wrong, 
and  the  command  went  forth  that  all  the  tents  and 
every  man  should  be  searched.  How  could  Achan 
sleep  with  that  stolen  treasure  under  his  bed? 
How  could  he  eat  with  the  knowledge  in  his  heart 
that  the  accursed  thing  was  in  the  ground  under  his 
tent?  There  was  no  peace  for  the  man.  The 
searchers  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  when  they  at 
last  reached  Achan's  tent,  he  exclaims:  "I  have 
sinned !"  They  found  the  treasure,  and  they  led 
the  guilty  man  out  of  the  camp,  stoned  him  till  he 
was  dead,  and  piled  the  stones  above  his  dead  body. 
(This  is  according  to  the  account  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Joshua. 
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Achan  believed  that  he  was  getting  wealth,  com- 
fort, satisfaction,  through  sin.  He  got  unrest, 
shame,  suffering  and  death.  That  was  long  ago, 
but  sin  has  not  changed  its  character.  It  deceives. 
The  fair  promises  of  sin  are  never  kept.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  the  Devil  has  been  bankrupt ;  making 
promises  of  life  and  peace  and  enjoyment  which  he 
cannot  keep  :  pledging  to  afford  through  transgres- 
sion of  the  law,  pleasures  which  it  is  not  his  to  be- 
stow. Sin  is  a  deception.  The  soul  that  sinneth 
is  deceived. 

III. 

At  some  time  in  life  you  have  tnown  a  Doy  who 
had  done  wrong,  and  who  tried  to  hide  his  sin. 
Of  course  he  was  afraid  that  some  one  who  knew 
all  about  it  would  let  others  know,  and  then  he — 
the  wrong  doer — would  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. To  use  the  boy's  own  language,  he  was 
afraid  some  one  would  "give  him  away."  And 
when  the  wrong  finally  became  generally  known 
through  the  failure  of  some  one  to  keep  a  secret  the 
other  boys  said  "it  was  a  great  give-away."  "Who- 
ever wilfully  sins  must  make  up  his  mind  to  suffer 
from  "give-aways,"  Sin  gives  away  the  sinner; 
or  if  you  like  a  more  dignified  expression  better, 
sin  betrays.     It  used  to  betray  in  the  years  gone 
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by,  and  the  character  of  sin  is  just  the  same  in 
modern  times.  A  long  time  ago  Saul  was  com- 
manded to  slay  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  taken  from 
the  enemy.  He  was  tempted  to  save  the  best  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  was  persuaded  that  this 
would  be  a  wise  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  would 
mean  great  gain.  To  save  them  thus  would  be 
rank  disobedience  on  his  part,  but  how  could 
Samuel  ever  know  it?  Could  not  those  creatures  be 
kept  out  of  sight  ?  So  Saul  saved  them.  Samuel 
met  him  in  the  morning,  when  the  cattle  and  sheep 
ought  to  have  kept  quiet,  if  Saul  was  to  be  saved. 
When  he  saw  Samuel  he  said  to  him  :  "I  have  per 
formed  the  commandment." 

Just  then  all  the  cattle  lowed,  and  all  the  sheep 
bleated — a  dead  give-away  for  Saul.  The  man 
was  betrayed.  His  sin  betrayed  him.  It  is  so  re- 
corded in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Sam- 
uel. It  is  the  record  of  the  olden  time  ;  but  long 
before  that  event  multitudes  had  been  betrayed  by 
sin,  and  multitudes  have  been  betrayed  since.  The 
history  of  almost  any  crime  in  modern  times  is  evi- 
dence in  itself  that  sin  betrays.  The  soul  that 
sinneth  is  betrayed. 

IV 

To  be  robbed  gives  one  an  uncomfortable  and 
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unhappy  feeling.  One  who  has  been  robbed  feels 
that  he  is  a  loser,  and  he  also  feels  that  he  has  been 
wronged.  There  is  no  other  power  in  this  world 
through  which  we  lose  as  much  as  we  do  through 
sin.  Sin  is  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.  But 
when  I  say  this  I  am  stating  no  new  truth ;  I  have 
made  no  new  discovery.  A  long  time  ago — it  is  so 
recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah — sin  with- 
held blessings,  and  turned  aside  good  things.  To 
withhold  a  blessing  from  another  is  to  wrong  him  •, 
to  turn  aside  a  good  thing  is  to  rob.  A  man  sent 
a  letter  to  a  poor  woman.  In  the  letter  were  sev- 
eral dollars,  which  were  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  woman  and  her  children.  The  woman's 
brother  suspected  the  nature  of  the  letter,  as  he  took 
it  from  the  office,  and  instead  of  delivering  it  to 
her  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  "turned  aside" 
the  blessing,  and  went  to  his  own  home  with  it. 
He  opened  the  letter  and  took  out  the  money.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a  blessing  indeed  to  his  sister, 
and  he  knew  that  a  benevolent  man  intended  she 
should  have  it.  But  this  dishonest  brother  with- 
held the  blessing  from  her.  He  was  a  robber.  The 
woman  was  robbed.  God  would  have  your  life 
and  mine  crowned  with  blessings.  He  has  good 
things   for  us.     But  how   many  of  the   blessings 
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which  would  be  ours  never  reach  us  because  of  sin. 
The  drinker,  the  dishonest  man,  the  untruthful  man, 
the  licentious  man — each  and  every  one  is  robbed 
by  his  own  sin.  The  Old  Testament  says  much 
about  sin;  and  the  New  Testament  presents  the 
same  truths  in  another  form,  but  it  is  said  that  in 
these  days  sin  is  not  preached  against  as  it  was  in 
former  times.  If  this  is  true  then  it  must  be  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  awful  ravages  of  sin ;  for 
sin  is  the  same  blighting,  blasting  power  it  always 
has  been.  It  cannot  do  a  thing  to  mankind  today 
that  it  has  not  been  doing  since  it  entered  the 
world ;  and  anything  which  it  ever  did  it  does  to- 
day. The  soul  that  sinneth  is  robbed. 
V. 
God  loves  us.  Because  He  does  love  us.  He  does 
not  want  to  see  us  intimidated,  or  deceived  or  be- 
trayed, or  robbed.  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  save  from  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  His  Son  said  : 
"I  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance."  The  call 
means  that,  if  accepted,  the  soul  that  has  been 
afraid  of  God,  shall  be  afraid  no  more ;  the  soul 
that  has  been  deceived  shall  rise  above  the  power 
of  the  deception ;  the  soul  that  has  been  betrayed 
shall  be  betrayed  no  more ;  the  soul  that  has  been 
wronged  and  robbed  shall  be  robbed  and  wronged 
no  more.  The  soul  that  sinneth  is  called  to  re- 
pentance. 
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THE  TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member.     James  3 : 5. 

There  are  three  uses  of  the  tongue,  which  are 
sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  wrong. 

1.  Criticism.  The  tongue  is  used  in  criticising. 
Sometimes  it  is  right  and  wise.  "We  meet  people 
sometimes  who  have  adopted  this  standard,  name- 
ly, that  if  they  cannot  say  good  of  a  man  they  will 
not  say  anything.  A  man  cannot  wisely  adopt  for 
himself  a  standard  which  if  adopted  by  every  other 
man  in  the  community  would  not  result  in  good. 
If  every  man  should  adopt  for  himself  the  rule  to 
say  nothing  about  a  fellow  man  if  he  cannot  speak 
well  of  him,  we  could  have  no  justice,  no  detection 
of  crime,  no  punishment  of  wrong,  no  protection 
for  society,  no  safety  for  property.  But  where  one 
man  errs  in  adopting  such  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  mul- 
titude err  in  their  constant  indulgence  in  criticisms 
of  others.  We  need  wisdom  from  above  in  order 
to  make  the  right  use  of  our  tongues  in  this  respect. 
Words  of  unwise  criticism  often  blight ;  they  are 
among  the  idle  words  for  which  we  must  give  ac- 
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count.  A  short  time  ago  I  met  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  seven  years.  In  my 
greeting  I  used  a  few  words  of  pleasantry,  over 
which  I  smiled  and  which  brought  a  smile  to  the 
faces  of  two  bystanders  But  my  friend  smiled 
not.  "My  brother,"  he  said,  "the  Bible  says  that 
for  every  idle  word  we  must  give  an  account  to 
God.  He  will  bring  us  into  judgment."  "But  sure- 
ly," I  replied,  "you  would  not  regard  a  pleasantry, 
a  bit  of  clean,  wholesome  wit — things  which  bright- 
en life,  make  our  burdens  lighter,  and  our  living 
the  cleaner — as  idle,  would  you  ?"  "I  think,"  he  re- 
plied "that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful."  I  saw 
that  to  him,  any  word  not  loaded  with  the  serious- 
ness of  life  was  idle  ;  a  thing  to  be  feared.  Yet  I. 
venture  to  say  that  he  himself,  in  that  critical  mood 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  living  had  done  more  harm 
with  his  tongue,  than  all  the  sparkling  of  clean, 
Bweet  wit  in  this  country,  for  many  a  month.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  and  condemn  such  a  view 
of  life,  and  such  a  way  of  living. 

II.  Sarcasm.  Now  and  then  a  man  can  make 
use  of  a  sarcastic  remark  to  advantage,  and  it  is 
right  for  him  to  do  so,  but  the  occasions  are  rare 
indeed.  A  sarcasm  is  a  taunt,  a  fling,  a  reproach. 
The  sarcastic  tongue  has  few  friends.     It  wounds. 
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The  word  sarcasm,  in  its  origin,  means  to  tear,  as 
to  tear  flesh  with  the  teeth.  The  man  with  the  sar- 
castic tongue  tears  the  sensibilities ;  he  wounds 
the  feelings  of  others.  The  sarcastic  spirit,  if  in- 
dulged at  all,  grows.  He  who  can  be  sarcastic 
should  be  cautious  lest  he  become  hopelessly  so. 
It  is  a  weapon  ;  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly. 
It  is  like  a  two  edged  sword ;  it  cuts  both  ways, 
and  injures  the  one  who  uses  it  quite  as  much  as 
the  one  against  whom  it  is  used.  But  it  is  some- 
times right.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  it  in  the 
old  testament,  as  having  occurred  in  Elijah's  time, 
when  Elijah  said  to  the  worshippers  of  Baal ;  "Call 
louder.  Perhaps  your  God  is  asleep,  or  has  gone 
on  a  long  journey,  and  don't  hear  you." 

Here  is  an  example  of  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  the  sarcasm,  when  priest  and 
Rabbi,  looking  upon  the  writhing  form  of  the  Son 
of  God,  nailed  to  the  cross,  cried:  "He  saved 
others  ;  let  him  save  himself,  and  come  down  from 
the  cross."  It  is  hard  for  a  wounded  heart  to  for- 
give a  sarcastic  tongue.  Unless  you  have  been 
thus  wounded  you  cannot  understand  the  triumph 
of  divine  grace,  which  expressed  itself  in  these 
words;  "Father  forgive  them."  Sarcasm  is  not 
necessarily,  or  always  wrong.     But  we  must  be  ex- 
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ceedingly  careful  in  its  use. 

III.  Exaggeration.  Few  of  you  boys  under- 
stand what  "exaggeration."  means.  It  means  go- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  truth ;  making  things  ap- 
pear to  be  better  than  they  are,  or  worse  than  they 
are.  It  is  "stretching  it."  Now  an  exaggeration 
is  not  necessarily  a  lie.  It  always  has  a  truth  for 
its  basis.  But  it  may  deceive ;  it  may  do  almost 
infinite  harm.  It  is  aside  from  this  a  foolish  habit, 
and  like  sarcasm  it  works  against  the  one  who  uses 
it.  No  one  knows  how  much  to  believe  of  the  state- 
ments of  a  person  who  habitually  exaggerates. 
One  of  my  school  mates  years  ago  had  this  unfor- 
tunate habit.  So  conscious  was  he  of  it,  that  he 
often  prefaced  his  statements  with  an  assurance 
that  he  was  "not  stretching  it  a  bit."  "My  hat 
blew  off,"  he  said  to  me  one  day  "and  with  out 
stretching  it  a  bit,  I  chased  that  hat  a  mile  and 
three  quarters."  His  hat  did  blow  off,  and  he  chased 
it  four  or  five  rods.  We  could  not  place  any  confi- 
dence in  what  he  said.  He  exaggerated.  The  hab- 
it was  as  confirmed  in  that  boy  apparently,  as  it  was 
in  the  man  who  confessed  :  "Yes,  I  exaggerate,  I 
know  I  do ;  and  I  can't  help  it.  I've  shed  bushels 
of  tears  over  it,  but  it  makes  no  difference." 

Yesterday  a  boy  came  to  my  office,  and  I  was 
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to  do  something  for  him.  I  sent  him  on  an  er- 
rand first.  He  did  not  come  into  my  office,  when 
he  returned,  but  sat  down  on  the  door  step.  Not 
knowing  that  he  was  there,  I  suddenly  said  :  "Whj 
don't  that  boy  come  back;  he  has  been  gone  long 
enough  to  return."  The  boy  on  the  door  step 
quickly  said  :  "Here  I  am — I've  been  waiting  here 
mor'n  a  year."  "Is  it  possible"  I  replied  "it 
doesn't  seem  more  than  six  months  since  I  sent  you 
on  the  errand."  We  both  exaggerated.  He  did  it 
because  it  is  a  foolish  habit ;  I  did  it  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  absurdity  of  it  all.  His  exaggeration 
was  wrong.  Mine  was  allowable,  since  it  could 
not  possibly  deceive,  and  was  intended  as  a  rebuke 
to  him.  The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  but  it  is,  as 
James  declares,  hard  to  tame.  The  criticising 
tongue,  the  sarcastic  tongue,  the  exaggerating 
tongue  need  taming.  Bridle  them.  For  your  own 
good,  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  those  about  you, 
hold  them  in  check. 


_S>^^.^^^ 
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JONAH. 

"The  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish."    Jonah  1: 17. 

If  you  are  known  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ,  and 
a  lover  of  Gods's  word,  you  are  likely  to  be  asked 
at  any  time  if  you  believe  the  story  of  Jonah, 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  question  should  be 
asked  of  you,  but  it  will  be.  I  have  been  asked  it 
repeatedly,  but  I  have  noticed  this — I  have  never 
been  asked  the  question  by  a  minister,  or  Sunday 
School  teacher,  a  devout  student  of  God's  word,  or 
an  earnest  christian  worker.  I  have  heard  it  asked 
by  persons  who  probably  never  read  the  story  of 
Jonah,  and  who  would  not  know  whether  to  look 
for  it  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  It  is  not  a 
vital  question,  but  whether  I  believe  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  all  important.  The 
question  of  my  belief  of  the  story  of  Jonah  is 
prompted  by  idle  curiosity.  I  want  to  suggest  that 
you  read  the  book  of  Jonah  carefully  before  you 
express  any  opinion  upon  it  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  will  then  have  an  advantage  over  the 
average   of   the  men   who    make  Jonah  a  leading 
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iBBue.  Then  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember 
that  whether  you  doubt  or  believe  the  Story — 
whether  you  accept  or  reject,  will  make  no  differ- 
ence with  the  record.  The  Bible  is  an  old  book. 
It  has  stood  the  sneers  and  the  ridicule  and  criti- 
cisms of  its  enemies  a  long  time.  Its  enemies  come 
and  go,  but  the  Book  remains.  When  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  old  I  worked  a  few  weeks  in  a  New 
England  city,  where  I  boarded  in  the  home  of  an 
old  man  who  was  an  infidel.  One  Saturday  night 
the  infidel's  son-in-law  came  to  spend  a  day.  The 
son-in-law  was  an  atheist.  That  night  there  came 
a  heavy  sleet  storm,  and  the  pavements,  covered 
with  a  glaze  of  ice,  were  not  safe.  We  were  shut 
in  for  Sunday.  After  breakfast  I  found  myself  in 
the  sitting  room  with  these  two  men.  They  began 
to  ask  me — a  young  christian — all  manner  of  ques- 
tions about  religion.  But  very  soon  the  Jonah 
question  was  brought  to  the  front.  I  defended  the 
book.  They  told  me  that  the  throat  of  the  largest 
whales  would  not  admit  of  the  swallowing  of  a  piece 
of  food  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  They  told  me — 
well,  they  told  me  many  things  which  they  had 
read ;  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events — I  do 
not  think  they  had  ever  read  a  chapter  in  the  book 
of  Jonah.     I  fought  every  inch  of  the  way.     It  did 
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not  occur  to  me,  that  the  book  of  ages,  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  my  defence  of  it  failed.  So  the 
argument  was  a  long  one — and  a  senseless  one  I 
think.  It  began  soon  after  breakfast ;  it  ended 
when  the  dinner  bell  rang.  The  next  morning  the 
son-in-law  was  about  to  leave  for  his  home,  when 
he  came  to  me  and  extended  his  hand.  He  said  : 
*'My  young  friend,  I  want  to  apologize  for  the  at- 
tack I  made  on  your  faith  yesterday.  I  hope 
what  I  said  will  have  no  influence  on  your  belief. 
I  envy  you,  and  I'd  give  anything  I  possess  if  I 
could  believe  as  you  do — that  there  is  a  God,  a 
heaven,  and  that  the  Bible  is  His  truth." 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  about  leaving  the  city 
to  work  elsewhere.  On  the  morning  of  my  depar- 
ture the  old  man  with  whom  I  had  boarded  extend- 
ed his  hand,  and  remarked :  "I  hope  you  will  for- 
get all  I  have  said  to  you  against  the  Bible.  I  have 
talked  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  but  I  would 
feel  sorry — very  sorry — if  I  thought  anything  I 
said  would  unsettle  your  faith."  My  defense 
probably  had  no  influence  over  these  hardened  un- 
believers ;  but  it  strengthened  me.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  the  atheist  spoke  from  the  heart  when  he 
said  "good  bye"  to  me,  and  that  he  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  the  unrest  of   his   atheism  for  the 
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rest  of  a  faith  in  God.  Do  I  believe  the  Story  of 
Jonah?  That  is  the  question  you  ask.  Let  me  say 
then,  that  whether  I  believe  or  disbelieve,  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  truthfulness  of  it.  Suppose 
you  read  the  Story  for  yourself.  You  will  find  it 
contains  four  statements  about  God.  Three  of  the 
four  are  generally  accepted.  The  fourth  is  the 
basis  of  your  question.  The  record  states  that 
*'God  prepared  a  worm."  No  one  seems  to  quar- 
rel with  the  idea  that  the  Creator  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  maie  a  worm.  (2.)  "God  prepared 
a  gourd."  The  Creator's  right  to  make  a  gourd, 
seems  to  pass  unchallenged.  (3.)  "God  prepared 
an  East  wind  "  In  all  this  cavilling  against  the 
Book  of  Jonah  no  one  seems  to  question  God's 
power  in  making  the  wind  blow.  (4.)  "God  pre- 
pared a  great  fish."  This  is  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whirligig  of  skepticism  revolves.  But  why?  God 
is  omnipotent.  What  ever  is  said  about  the  Story 
of  Jonah,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  in  God's 
power  to  use  a  man,  a  gourd,  a  worm,  a  wind  or  a 
great  fish  for  his  own  purposes. 
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HOW  TO   LOVE  ENEMIES. 

Luke  6  ;  27.     But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear.  Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you 

I  went  to  the  first  Boys'  Conference  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  It  was  held  in  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia.  Among  the  boys  assembled  there  was  a 
fellowship,  a  fraternal  spirit  such  as  I  had  not  wit- 
nessed among  boys  before.  I  knew  that  some  of 
them  had  met  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps  and  were  thus 
acquainted,  but  that  did  not  fully  explain  it.  I 
wondered  at  it  greatly  ;  but  a  few  months  later  I 
visited  some  of  the  boys'  meetings  and  then  I  under- 
stood. I  heard  boys  in  the  different  meetings  pray- 
ing for  the  boys  in  the  other  places.  They  prayed 
not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  they  mentioned  the 
various  boys'  departments.  I  heard  boys  in  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  the  boys 
of  St.  Stephens  and  Frederic  ton.  I  heard  the 
HaUfax,  N.  S.,  boys  pray  for  the  fellows  in  Am- 
herst, in  Yarmouth,  and  in  St.  John.  Then  I  saw 
how  the  fraternal  feeling  among  the  boys  in  the 
conference  came  about — they  had  prayed  for  each 
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"and   SAII.EU— and   SAILliU   AND    SAILED. 


other.  You  can't  pray  for  a  person  very  long  with- 
out loving  him.  Mark  this;  I  don't  mean  "say  a 
prayer"  about  a  person,  but  I  mean  "pray".  "We 
may  love  a  person  and  not  pray  for  him  ;  we  cannot 
pray  for  a  person  long  and  not  love  him.  If  we  are 
of  prayerful  habit,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  pray  for 
those  we  love  ;  it  is  just  as  natural  to  love  those  for 
whom  we  pray.  One  follows  the  other ;  it  matters 
little  which  comes  first.  Jesus  Christ  taught  that 
we  should  love  our  enemies.  He  taught  that  we 
ought  to  do  the  impossible  except  that  He  also 
taught  us  how  we  can  do  it.  He  said,  "Love  your 
enemies."  He  also  said,  "Pray  for  your  enemies." 
If  I  have  an  enemy,  I'll  not  try  to  love  him  first. 
It  will  be  my  privilege  if  I  choose,  first  to  pray  for 
him  :  then  I  can  love  him.  Prayer  will  pave  the 
way,  and  make  obedience  to  a  divine  command  easy. 
Have  you  an  enemy  ?     Try  it. 
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THE  GREAT  GIFT. 

2  Cor.  9;   15.       Thanks  be   to  God  for  His  un- 
speakable gift. 

I  was  in  a  small  village  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me,, 
one  day  and  went  into  the  village  store.  The  pro- 
prietor stood  behind  the  counter.  While  I  was 
talking  with  him  I  leaned  against  the  show  case, 
and  looked  into  it.  Among  a  varied  assortment  of 
articles  there  were  several  watches.  I  said  some- 
thing about  them,  whereupon  the  proprietor,  who 
was  a  Christian  man,  opened  the  case  and  took  out 
one  of  the  watches.  He  said  :  "I  had  a  queer  ex- 
perience with  that  watch  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
don't  quite  understand  it.  Our  pastor  came  into 
the  store  one  morning.  He  had  an  old  worn  out 
watch  that  he  can't  keep  going  more  than  half  the 
time.  He's  been  heard  to  say  he  must  get  a  better 
one,  and  that  he  is  going  to  as  soon  as  he  can  af- 
ford to.  Well,  I  saw  him  in  here  with  the  old  thing 
and  I  happened  to  think  that  I  was  better  able  to 
give  him  one  than  he  will  ever  be  to  buy  one.  So  I 
took  this  watch  out  of  the  case,  and  I  handed  it  to 


him  in  this  way  (passing  it  to  me)  and  said  : 'Pastor, 
that  old  watch  of  yours  is  about  worn  out,  isn't  it  ? 
You  ought  to  have  a  new  one,  and  I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  this  one.'  Well,  sir,  he  took  the  watch  from 
my  hand,  and  loo  ked  pleased.  He  examined  it 
and  I  expected  him  to  thank  me,  and  take  it  along 
with  him,  but  he  didn't.  No,  sir ;  he  looked  at  it, 
and  looked  at  it,  and  while  I  was  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer he  laid  it  down  on  the  case  here  and  went  out. 
Now,  I  don't  understand  'it.  He  either  thought  I 
wasn't  able  to  give  him  the  watch,  or  else  he  thought 
I  was  not  in  earnest.  But  Tajoi  able,  and  I  meant 
every  word  I  said,  and  I  wish  he  had  taken  it ;  but 
I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  him  since."  Then, 
after  a  moment  of  silence  the  proprietor  said : 
"Perhaps  he  didn't  want  the  watch  ;  I  don't  know. 
But  it's  his  own  fault  that  it  is  not  his.  I  wish  he 
had  it." 

Two  things  must  be  done  before  a  gift  becomes 
our  own.  It  must  be  offered.  It  must  be  accepted. 
My  friend  did  his  part,  for  he  offered  the  gift. 
The  pastor  failed  in  his  part,  for  he  uid  not  accept 
it.  The  Macedonians  prayed  Paul  that  he  would 
accept  their  gifts (2  Cor.  8  ;  4).  It  seems  strange 
that  a  gift  of  infinite  value  should  have  to  be  urged 
upon  us.     Yet  God  asks  us,   entreats  us,  to  accept 
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life — eternal  life  at  his  hands.  He  gave  us  His  son- 
But  Clirist  is  not  ours,  though  God  in  love  has  giv- 
en Htm  to  us.  No,  He  is  not  ours  till  we  accept 
Him.  "As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God."  John  1 ;  12. 
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POSSIBLE  SHIPWRECK. 

•'No  more  sea."     Rev.  21 : 1. 

For  some  the  sea  has  only  the  pleasantest  asso- 
ciations. But  there  are  places  in  this  world  where 
the  sea  is  associated  with  the  deepest  gloom  and 
the  heaviest  griefs.  In  thousands  of  homes  the 
word  "sea"  is  synonymous  with  "shipwreck."  We 
talk  about  great  cemeteries,  Arlington  Heights, 
Salisbury  and  Marietta.  But  there  is  a  greater  one. 
It  is  ofif  the  Georges  Banks,  where  multitudes  have 
perished  in  storm  and  shipwreck.  But  there  is 
something  sadder  even  than  a  wreck  at  sea  :  it  is  a 
moral  wreck  on  the  land.  In  the  Guilford  railway 
station  one  night  (I  was  a  boy  at  the  time)  two 
men  came  in  from  the  storm  that  was  raging  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  a  train.  One  of  them  im- 
pressed me  as  mean,  hard-hearted,  perhaps  crimi- 
nal. The  other  had  a  good-natured  face  and  was 
strangely  attractive.  They  had  been  in  the  station 
but  a  short  time  when  the  latter  began  to  talk. 
First  he  upbraided  his  companion  for  urging  him  to 
drink  and  then  making  him  pay  for  the  drinks  for 


both.  Then  he  became  reminiscent.  He  told  how 
he  had  tried  to  keep  from  drinking ;  how  on  two 
occasions  when  he  could  not  get  a  chance  to  join  a 
ship's  crew,  he  had  stowed  himself  away  until  the 
ship  was  far  out  at  sea ;  how  he  had  been  over- 
come with  temptation  whenever  he  returned  to  port. 
He  cursed  the  land  because  it  gave  him  drink ;  and 
then  with  indescribable  sadness  he  said  : 

"Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  get  aboard  some  ship, 
and  sail — and  sail — and  sail — and  never  come  back 
again." 

Then  the  train  arrived  and  I  saw  the  young  man 
and  his  companion  go  out  into  the  storm  to  board 
a  train  for  the  nearest  city,  so  that  this  young  man, 
sin-cursed  and  drink-haunted,  could  ship  again. 
He  feared  shipwreck  on  land — the  wreck  of  charac- 
ter and  of  hope — more  than  he  feared  wreck  at  sea. 
After  that,  as  years  went  by,  if  a  great  storm  came, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering 
whether  one  day  he  sailed  out  of  harbor,  on  some 
staunch  ship,  and  "sailed,  and  sailed,  and  sailed," 
and  never  came  back.  And  I  have  wondered  if  a 
father  waited  and  watched,  or  a  mother  and  sister 
prayed  and  waited  his  coming — a  coming  forever 
delayed.  Oh,  the  sorrows  of  the  sea !  The  hor- 
rors of  shipwreck ! 
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But  I  said  there  was  something  sadder  than  wreck 
at  sea.  Perhaps  you  have  been  on  Paris  Hill  in 
Maine.  If  you  have,  you  remember  the  view. 
The  first  time  I  was  there — a  June  day — I  was 
charmed  by  the  prospect.  To  the  south  lay  the 
twin  villages  of  Norway  and  South  Paris,  with 
their  homes,  and  factories,  and  church  towers ;  be- 
yond were  little  green  hills,  and  still  farther  away 
were  larger  green  hills,  aiid  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
glistening  lake,  as  though  Infinite  Power  had 
dropped  a  diamond  among  emeralds,  and  snow- 
capped Mt.  Washington  loomed  up  in  the  distance. 

"This  is  magnificent !"  I  exclaimed.  Then  I 
looked  across  the  street  from  where  I  stood,  and 
saw  a  small  granite  building.  "What  is  that?"  I 
inquired. 

"That,"  was  the  reply,  "is  our  county  jail." 
And  I  remembered  that  only  a  few  days  before, 
they  had  taken  a  lad  from  that  jail,  and  as  they 
placed  the  manacles  on  his  hands,  he  looked  over 
that  scene  of  beauty,  so  familiar  to  his  boyhood's 
vision,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  see  it  again ;  shall  never  see  it  again !"  and 
the  tears  flowed,  and  the  heart  was  broken.  Then 
he  rode  to  the  station,  and  to  prison  for  life.  Ship- 
wrecked !   and  yet  he  had  never  seen  the  sea.     The 
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world  is  full  of  such  wrecks.  But  when  the  old 
heavens  and  the  old  earth  have  passed  away,  and 
there  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  shipwrecks 
will  have  come  to  a  perpetual  end,  for  "there  was 
no  more  sea." 
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The  Path  that  Grows  Brighter. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Proverbs  4 :  18. 

I  like  this  teaching  :  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."  It  is  true  of  him  who  is  justified 
by  faith.  In  any  community  you  can  have  oppor- 
tunity to  contrast  the  life  of  the  christian  and  the 
life  of  the  unbeliever.  The  man  without  faith  in 
God  looks  backward.  He  can  tell  you  about  the 
good  times  he  used  to  have.  He  says  little  about 
the  present,  and  less  about  the  future.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  I  sat  at  a  restaurant  table  in  Boston. 
Two  men  at  the  same  table,  strangers  to  me,  were 
talking  to  each  other,  ignoring  my  presence.  I 
judged  one  of  them  to  be  about  fifty-five  years  old. 
He  said  to  his  friend:  "No  I'm  not  ready  to  go 
yet.  I'd  like  to  make  a  little  more  money  and 
leave  it  for  my  wife.  She'll  probably  outlive  me  a 
number  of  years.  But  that's  all  I  get  out  of  life. 
I've  had  my  good  times  and  got  through  with  them 
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years  ago.  There's  nothing  in  life  for  me  now, 
except  as  I've  said,  to  make  a  little  more  money. 
I  have  no  enjoyments,  or  prospects  of  any."  It 
was  a  significant  testimony,  and  I  could  not  help 
hearing  it.  I  did  not  need  to  ask  whether  he  were 
a  christian  man.  Christian  men — if  indeed  they 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  word  of  God — 
do  not  talk  that  way.  "The  way  of  the  wicked 
is  as  darkness."  The  path  of  him  who  lives  with- 
out God,  may  grow  darker  and  darker  as  this 
man's  was  growing ;  while,  had  he  but  faith  in 
Christ,  it  might  grow  brighter  and  brighter.  I 
know  that  you  have  heard  others  than  myself  talk. 
You  have  been  taught  that  youth  is  the  brightest 
time  of  life.  You  have  been  advised  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  You  have  been  told  to  "go  it  while 
you  are  young."  But  I  have  never  talked  to  you 
in  this  way.  My  own  path — and  it  is  through 
faith  in  Christ — has  been  growing  "brighter  and 
brighter."  I  presiune  the  first  decade  of  my  life 
was  happy — I  don't  know  much  about  it.  My  life 
from  ten  to  twenty  had  its  enjoyments,  but  the 
years  from  twenty  to  thirty  were  worth  more  to  me. 
I  am  sure,  though,  that  my  years  from  thii-ty  to 
forty  were  richer  in  interest  and  more  enjoyable 
than  any  preceding  decade.     I  had  larger  faith  in 
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God,  and  brighter  hopes  in  Christ.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  recall  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  these  years  of  my  fomth 
decade  are  worth  more — vastly  more  to  me  than 
any  I  have  known.  So  what  should  I  fear? 
"Justified  through  faith  I  have  peace."  I  do  not 
understand  why  I  should  ever  look  back  to  the 
early  days  for  comfort,  when  my  way  may  ever 
grow  brighter  and  hope  ever  strengthen.  It  is 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  "until  the 
perfect  day."  It  is  according  to  the  order  of 
things  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  GalLQee,  where 
Christ  was  obeyed,  and  the  best  was  at  the  end  of 
the  feast.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  take 
the  sweets  of  life  as  they  come,  but  I  would  also 
lay  foundations  for  a  life  that  should  have  more 
meaning  each  year,  for  a  path  that  shall  grow 
brighter  and  brighter. 
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The  Death  of  a  Bot  Friekd. 

I  have  to  speak  to-night  of  something  which  has 
touched  my  heart.  News  has  come  to  me  of  two 
deaths.  One  is  that  of  a  Queen ;  the  other  that  of 
a  boy  I  knew.  When  I  heard  of  the  first  I  said  : 
'Queen  Victoria  is  dead,"  and  with  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  I  was  sad.  When  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Will  Holding — the  boy  who  had  helped  furnish  the 
instrumental  music  at  three  of  our  Good-Will  As- 
semblies, and  had  mingled  with  you  in  the  Pines, 
and  endeared  himself  to  me  personally — I  went 
away  by  myself,  and  the  tears  flowed,  and  I  thank- 
ed God  that  I  had  known  him.  I  shall  use  four 
adjectives  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  our  friend 
Holding.  The  words  are  "strange",  "sad", 
"beautiful",  and  "inspiring". 

Something  strange.  If  he  had  been  fatherless 
and  motherless — a  waif  in  New  York  or  London — 
or  without  a  relative  in  the  world,  his  death  would 
not  have  been  the  mystery  that  it  is  now.  But  he 
grew  up  in  a  Christian  family ;  had  many  friends 
and  fair  prospects.  From  a  human  standpoint 
(here  was  reason  why  he   should  live.     God's  plan 
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was  otherwise.  Such  things  are  mysteries.  It  is 
strange  from  our  standpoint  that  one  so  young,  so 
fortunate,  and  so  hopeful,  should  die. 

Something  sad.  You  doubtless  think  that  it  is 
sad  for  "Will  Holding  himself ;  but  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all.  A  boy  friend,  writing  to  me  from 
Lewiston  says  :  "The  life  of  us  boys  is  better  be- 
cause of  his  life."  I  will  tell  you  the  sad  part  of 
it.  The  boys  who  knew  him  as  a  clean,  helpful, 
Christian  companion  need  him.  The  boys  and 
young  men  whom  he  would  meet,  had  he  lived, 
need  him.  There  has  never  been  enough  such  boys 
in  the  world  ;  there  are  not  enough  of  them  now, 
and  it  seems  to  me  unspeakably  sad  that  the  world 
— especially  the  young — should  be  deprived  of  the 
helpful  influence  that  goes  out  of  every  such  life. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  sad  for  the  boy 
himself ;  but  the  taking  away  of  clean.  Christian 
characters — especially  from  among  the  young — 
impoverishes  the  world. 

Something  beautiful.  The  world  fears  death. 
It  is  our  nature  to  dread  its  approach.  Aged 
people  sometimes  overcome  this  dread  as  they 
come  to  see  that  to  prolong  life  is  to  increase  pain. 
But  to  a  boy,  of  all  persons,  life  is  sweet ;  and 
death  a  dreaded  destroyer.     But  when  it  became 
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certain  that  Will  Holding  must  die,  his  father  gent- 
ly told  him  so,  and  then  said;  "Are you  afraid  to 
go,  Will?"  and  the  boy  replied;  "No,  father,  I  am 
not  afraid."  Is  it  not  beautiful  that  a  boy  may  be 
so  instructed  in  Divine  truth,  and  that  he  may  so 
take  hold  of  God's  promises  that  death  can  have 
no  terror  for  him.  "Yea  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death  I  am  not  afraid ; 
it  is  not  an  evil".  Who  made  it  possible  for  a  boy 
to  say,  in  the  presence  of  death,  "I  am  not 
afraid?"  It  is  the  Christ,  who  robbed  the  grave  of 
its  victory. 

Something  inspiring.  I  suppose  you  think  of 
that  boy  as  in  the  grave.  I  can  not  so  think. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the 
evangelist,  two  distinguished  preachers  arrived  in 
this  country  from  London.  One  of  them,  on  reach- 
ing Northfield,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Moody's  grave : 
the  other  did  not.  And  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  visited  the  spot,  he  replied,  "No,  I  do  not 
think  of  him  as  in  the  grave."  I  have  no  criticism 
on  either  view  ;  but  I  hold  the  latter  one  myself. 

In  a  cemetery  in  Bath,  Maine,  there  is  a  monu- 
ment which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Moody  ;  but  I  do  not  think  of  him  as  in 
the  grave.     There  is  more  of  Chas.  E.  Moody  here 
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at  East  Fairfield  than  in  tbe  Bath  cemetery.  This 
beautiful  building  in  which  we  have  assembled, 
a  monument  to  his  integrity  and  noblity  of 
character ;  yonder  fine  building  which  also  beara 
his  name, — these  in  their  influence  on  humanity  to- 
day and  through  all  time  are  the  continuance  of  his 
life.  The  good  in  our  lives  may  live  after  us.  An 
inspiring  thought.  It  ought  to  inspire  us  to  noblest 
thinking  and  purest  living. 
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SEEING  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  WICKED. 

"Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold."     Psalm  91 :  9. 

One  Sunday  I  was  to  supply  a  pulpit  in  a  Maine 
city.  "When  I  reached  the  church  just  before  ser- 
vice time,  I  met  the  chorister  and  talked  with  him 
about  the  hymns.  He  told  me  that  a  different  man 
had  preached  for  that  church  each  of  the  preceding 
Sundays,  and  each  man  had  read  the  ninety-first 
Psalm.  He  wanted  to  suggest  to  me,  if  I  could  do 
it  as  well,  that  I  choose  some  other  portion  of 
Scripture  for  the  morning  lesson.  He  asked  it  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
just  happened,  as  we  say,  or  whether  it  is  proof 
that  the  ninety-first  Psalm  has  the  first  place,  or  at 
least  a  larger  place  than  I  had  imagined  in  the 
hearts  of  Christian  men.  Anyway,  the  psalm  has 
some  strong  promises — many  of  them — and  they 
should  be  highly  prized.  In  it  is  the  promise  that 
"no  evil" — not  no  afflictions,  or  troubles — but  no 
evil  shall  befall  those  who  trust  in  God.  To  those 
who  trust,  adversity  and  afflictions  are  not  evils. 
He  sanctifies   them.     In  this   psalm,  too,  are  the 
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six  or  more  promises — the  "I  wills" — in  the  last 
verses.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  eighth  verse, 
*'Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold,  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  wicked."  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
explained.  It  is  a  simple  statement.  The  man 
who  trusts  in  God,  and  lives  near  to  Him,  will  see 
the  reward  of  sinfulness,  and  know  what  it  is,  but 
only  "with  his  eyes."  He  sees  the  dishonest  im- 
prisoned ;  the  intemperate  unmanned ;  the  impure 
suffering  the  "recompense  which  is  meet."  In 
prisons,  in  jails,  in  hospitals,  in  asylums,  in  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness  he  sees  the  reward  of  those 
who  disregard  God,  but  he  will  never  know  these 
things  in  his  own  experience,  it  is  "only  with  his 
eyes."  The  young  man  who  is  honest  because 
God  says :  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  sees  his  dis- 
honest friend  seem  to  prosper.  Then  he  sees  him 
lose  his  position  in  disgrace — sees  it  with  his  eyes. 
The  young  man  who  touches  no  intoxicants,  be- 
cause "no  drunkard  shall  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  is  ridiculed  by  his  less  thoughtful  com- 
panions ;  but  when  he  sees  the  effects  of  strong 
drink,  and  the  blight  that  it  brings,  he  sees  it  "only 
with  his  eyes."  The  intemperate  suffer ;  the  tem- 
perate see  their  sufferings.  You  may  hold,  if  you 
wish,  that  this  verse  applies  only  to  the  world  to 
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come,  but  if  you  choose  to  test  it,  you  will  find  that 
it  covers  human  experience  here  and  now. 
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GROWTH. 

•'The  boys  grew."— Gen.  25 :  27. 

A  sad  thing  has  just  attracted  public  attention. 
I  will  tell  you  about  it.  In  August,  1879 — twenty- 
two  years  ago — a  child  was  born  at  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas.  The  birth  of  a  child  into  the  family  was  a 
happy  event.  The  father  and  mother  were  con- 
gratulated. The  child  was  an  ordinary,  healthy 
boy,  with  good  lungs  and  bright  eyes.  But  when 
he  was  a  few  months  old  he  ceased  to  grow.  All 
development  stopped.  He  never  attained  any  mus- 
cular power,  and  was  not  able  to  walk,  or  turn 
himself  in  the  cradle.  He  would  indicate  displeas- 
ure or  a  bodily  need  with  a  cry,  and  express  pleas- 
ure by  a  kind  of  chuckle,  and  could  recognize  his 
friends  as  any  intelligent  babe  does  at  a  few  months 
of  age.  But  beyond  that  there  was  no  intellectual 
development.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of  his 
life  he  was  fed  liquid  food  by  his  mother,  with  a 
spoon.  He  died  in  May  last,  at  twenty-two  years 
of  age.     It  is  called  a  case  of  "arrested  develop- 
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ment" — he  stopped  growing.  It  was  unspeakably 
sad. 

At  a  convention  a  few  years  ago,  a  young  man 
had  charge  of  a  "Question  Box,"  and  one  of  the 
questions — it  was  at  a  Boys'  Convention — was  this  : 
"What  is  a  father's  first  wish  for  his  boy?"  The 
young  man  referred  the  question  to  me  because  I 
was  a  father  and  he  was  not.  I  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied :  "Growth."  Every  father  will  agree  with 
me,  and  say  :   "I  want  my  child  to  grow." 

If  there  was  anything  that  the  parents  of  that 
boy  could  have  done  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
healthy  development, — physical,  intellectual,  moral 
— they  would  have  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great. 
If  you  could  have  asked  the  child's  father  this 
question :  "What  do  you  most  wish  for  the  babe," 
he  would  have  said  :  "Let  him  grow." 

Of  two  boys  in  olden  times  it  is  said  :  "The  boys 
grew."  It  could  be  said,  of  course,  of  all  healthy 
boys.  But  in  the  times  of  the  childhood  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  I  imagine  there  was  not  as  much  to  im- 
peril growth  as  there  is  in  these  days.  There  are 
at  present  habits  easily  acquired  by  boys  which 
arrest  physical  development ;  customs  which  inter- 
fere with  intellectual  growth ;  surroundings  which 
imperil  spiritual   progress.     The   boy   who  is  not 
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willing  to  have  his  growth  arrested  will  have  to  be  on 
his  guard ;  he  ought  to  have  God's  help  constantly. 
Of  one,  whose  childhood  stands  out  separate  from 
all  other  childhood,  it  is  said:  "He  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 
It  seems  that  any  healthy  boy  would  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  having  his  own  physical  development 
stopped — stopped  for  always.  He  would  feel 
quite  as  bad  if  he  were  made  conscious  of  a  com- 
plete arrest  of  mental  growth.  Sadder  than  either 
is  the  growth  of  a  strong  body,  the  sharpening  of  a 
bright  intellect,  while  moral  development  comes  to 
a  standstill.  In  the  case  of  the  Texas  boy,  it  was 
a  complete  arrest  of  a  three-fold  development.  So 
it  created  comment.  People  talked  about  it  and 
called  it  sad.  But  every  day  we  may  read  about 
case  after  case  of  arrest  of  moral  or  spiritual  de- 
velopment while  body  and  mind  continue  to  grow. 
Such  arrests  of  development  give  the  world  her 
fiends  ;  her  thieves  ;  her  adulterers ;  her  cowards ; 
her  assassins.  I  want  to  entreat  you  boys  to  avoid 
anything — everything — that  will  interfere  with 
your  normal  bodily  growth;  see  to  it  that  your 
mind  is  cultivated  and  expanded ;  but  above  all, 
with  God's  help,  make  provision  for  the  continued 
development  of  your  spiritual  nature. 
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REAL  PLEASURE. 

Job  36  ;  11.  "If  they  obey  and  serve  him,  they 
shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity,  and  their  years 
in  pleasure." 

You  have  been  reminded  that  the  book  of  Job 
contains  a  statement  that  those  who  obey  and  serve 
God  shall  "spend  their  days  in  prosperity  ;"  and 
that  other  portions  of  the  Scripture  support  such  a 
belief.  The  same  verse — Job  36  ;  11 — says  that 
those  who  obey  and  serve  Him  shall  spend  "their 
years  in  pleasure."  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  first 
thought  such  a  teaching  may  seem  strange.  You 
have  understood,  as  many  others  have,  that  to  live 
a  godly  life  one  must  give  up  pleasm-es  entirely  ; 
and  I  would  not  have  you  deceived,  nor  would  I 
have  you  go  though  life  with  a  wrong  conception  of 
godliness.  But  there  are  pleasures  ;  and  there  is 
what  the  world  calls  pleasure.  Sometimes,  in 
speaking  of  pleasures  we  mean,  according  to  Web- 
ster, "frivolous  and  dissipating  amusements."  And 
no  one  claims  that  the  godly  life  is  made  up  of 
years  of  frivolous  and  dissipating  amusements." 
"At  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore." 
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No  one  claims  that  the  psabnist  meant  that  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  there  is  frivolity  or  dissipation. 
Sometimes  when  we  use  the  word  pleasure  we  mean 
*'  high  and  noble  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart." 
This  is  what  is  meant  in  Job  36  11.  They  who  obey 
and  serve  God  shall  spend  their  years  in  emotions 
of  the  mind  and  heart  which  are  high  and  noble ; 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  are  these  same  emotions 
— high,  noble,  exalting — forever.  There  is  no 
contradiction  here  ;  but  a  single  word  has  different 
meanings.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  a  life  of 
obedience  to  God,  or  a  life  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Christ  is  one  of  real  pleasure,  go  to  that  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  who  has  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  in  love  for  his  master ;  ask  him  how  the 
"  frivolous  and  dissipating  amusements"  which  the 
world  depends  on  for  pleasure,  compare  with  the 
high  and  noble  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
which  are  the  pleasures  of  those  who  live  for  God 
— and  he  will  tell  you  out  of  his  own  experience 
that  they  admit  of  no  comparison.  He  will  tell 
you  that,  like  one  of  old,  he  would  rather  be  a 
doorkeeper — or  as  the  margin  has  it,  "would  rather 
sit  near  the  threshold" — the  poorest  seat — in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness. 
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ALWAYS   PRAY. 

1  Thes.  6  ;    17     "Pray  without  ceasing." 

Christ  spake  a  parable  to  the  effect  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle,  taught  the  same  lesson.  It  is  :  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  But  the  praying  is  only  a  part 
of  Paul's  teaching ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  part 
of  Christ's.  This  instruction  of  Paul's  has  a 
beautiful  setting.  On  one  side  is  "Rejoice"  ;  on 
the  other  side,  "Give  thanks."  Prayer  is  a 
privilege ;  but  suppose  it  were  an  ii-ksome  duty,  it 
is  found  in  the  company  of  thanksgiving  and  re- 
joicing A  prayer  meeting  ought  to  be  a  happy 
occasion,  A  season  of  prayer  should  always  be 
cheering. 

Did  you  ever  travel?  Perhaps  one  day  as  you 
were  starting  on  a  journey  the  good  housewife 
said,  "I  will  make  a  sandwich  for  you;"  and  you 
watched  the  process.  She  put  a  slice  of  whole- 
some bread  on  the  table,  laid  a  bit  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  capped  it  with  another  portion  of  bread. 
She  gave  it  to  you ;    and   at  noontide,   when  you 
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had  become  weary  and  hungry,  you  found  it  was 
nourishment  and  refreshment  for  the  body.  The 
Scriptures  are  food  for  the  soul.  Will  you  take  a 
spiritual  sandwich  which  Paul  prepared  for  God's 
people  a  long  time  ago?  You  have  in  1  Thes.  18 
the  foundation.  It  is  "in  everything  give  thanks." 
Right  above  that  is  the  seventeenth  verse, — a  bit 
of  strong  meat  for  the  spirit — "pray  without  ceas- 
ing ;"  and  above  that  you  have  the  sixteenth  verse, 
"rejoice  evermore."  Let  thy  prayers  be  many, 
but  let  each  prayer  be  preceded  by  rejoicing  and 
followed  with  thanksgiving.  Thus  you  can  feed 
your  soul ;  and  refresh  thyself  on  the  way. 
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YOUR  TONGUES. 

"The  tongue  is  a  little  member."    Jas.  Ill:  5. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  but  it  needs  atten- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  that  you  need  to  give  thought 
to  all  tongues  except  your  own.  It  is  your  own 
that  demands  your  care  and  control. 

There  are  three  uses  of  the  tongue  which  are 
never  right ;  which  are  not  justifiable  on  any  grounds. 

1.  Profanity  is  never  right.  It  is  wrong;  al- 
ways and  utterly  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because  God 
forbids  it.  There  are  men  who  look  on  profanity 
as  wrong,  but  as  only  a  trifling  wrong — a  sin  which 
can  easily  be  overlooked.  Amid  the  thunderings 
of  Sinai  God  delivered  the  law  to  Moses.  The  law 
thus  delivered  did  not  deal  with  trifles.  Idolatry 
was  forbidden.  Idolatry  is  a  sin.  Stealing  was 
forbidden.  Stealing  is  by  no  means  a  trifle.  Mur- 
der was  forbidden.  Murder  is  a  crime.  Profanity 
was  forbidden.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  crime  against 
God.  There  are  men  who  are  profane  when  they 
are  with  men,  or  with  ungodly  persons ;  but  who 
openly  claim  that  they   are   gentlemen,  and  conse- 
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quently  would  not  use  such  language  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  They  also  abstain  from  profanity  when 
in  the  hearing  of  ministers  or  religious  men.  They 
do  not  wish  to  shock  the  sensibilities  or  injure  the 
feelings  of  their  friends.  Let  me  tell  you  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  head  and  wrong  with  the 
heart  of  a  boy  or  a  man  who  has  more  regard  for 
the  sensibilities  of  his  neighbor  than  he  has  for  the 
law  of  God.  The  reason  for  abstaining  from  pro- 
fanity is  not  that  it  is  un gentlemanly,  but  that  it  is 
sin.  The  law  says  :  "The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  God  holds 
the  profane  man  to  be  not  guiltless,  but  guilty. 
The  lepers  were  required  to  cry  out  as  any  one  ap- 
proached them,  "unclean,  unclean,  unclean."  The 
habitually  profane,  might  with  equal  truthfulness, 
and  fitness,  cry:  "guilty,  guilty,  guilty."  Don't 
swear.  Such  a  use  of  the  tongue  is  never  right. 
II.  Obscenity  is  never  right.  It  is  wrong,  al- 
ways wrong.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  obsceni- 
ty. You  sometimes  call  it  indecent  talk,  or  impure 
language,  or  nasty  conversation.  You  may  put 
this  down  as  a  fact ;  viz,  an  obscene  person  is  a 
curse  to  any  place.  It  is  a  reproach  to  manhood 
that  "smut"  has  the  place  which  it  holds  in  con- 
versation where  men,  of  a  certain  type,  meet.    You 
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remember  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  carefully  and 
emphatically  about  this  matter.  There  were  men 
who  were  cautious  about  eating  with  unwashed 
hands.  They  would  not  eat  until  their  hands  had 
been  washed  to  the  elbow,  and  certain  kinds  of  food 
were  counted  by  them  unclean.  But  Christ  told 
them  that  it  was  not  what  they  ate — that  neither 
the  quality  of  food  or  the  manner  of  eating  corrupt- 
ed the  body — but  what  came  from  their  hearts,  by 
the  way  of  the  tongue  that  defiled.  The  obscene 
talker  or  jester  is  a  man  of  unclean  heart.  He  is 
defiled.  His  position  is  not  an  enviable  one.  One 
of  the  noblest  and  truest  of  educators  said  to  me  : 
"The  obscene  stories  I  heard  when  a  boy  have 
been  a  life  long  burden  to  me.  I  have  never  re- 
peated them.  I  never  could.  But  the  influence  of 
them  is  awful."  This  means  that  thirty  years  ago 
or  more,  some  obscene  person  talked  with  that  man, 
who  was  then  a  boy.  Through  all  these  years  the 
influence  of  that  man  of  unclean  lips  has  been  felt 
in  the  life  of  one  of  God's  noblest  servants  ;  and 
how  many  others  have  been  burdened  and  hindered 
in  the  same  way  by  that  one  man  of  smut,  no  one 
can  tell.  Let  me  say  this  :  no  one  can  afford  to 
run  the  risk  of  exerting  an  influence  for  evil,  as  the 
years  come  and  go,  for  the  sake  of  being  counted 
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"TEN    THOUSAND   SMALLER    LIGHTS  ARE   NEEDED." 


witty,  at  the  expense  of  purity  and  decency.  That 
friend,  who  testifies  to  the  curse  of  obscenity  in  his 
own  life,  is  only  one  of  many  whom  I  have  heard 
testify  to  the  same  thing ;  and  only  one  of  thous- 
ands who  would  BO  testify  if  the  matter  should  be 
brought  up  for  discussion.  Reasons,  one  after 
another,  could  be  given  for  refusing  to  use  ob- 
scene language  or  even  to  listen  to  it;  but  this 
one  should  be  all  sufficient,  that  the  inspired  in- 
struction is :  "Let  no  evil  communication  proceed 
out  of  thy  mouth."  Obscenity  is  wrong — always 
and  absolutely  wrong. 

III.  Lying  is  never  right.  It  is  wrong  because 
God  forbids  it.  There  are  other  reasons  why  a 
boy  cannot  afford  to  be  untruthful.  Suppose  that 
today,  a  man  in  need  of  help  in  his  office,  or  on  a 
farm,  or  in  any  other  position  of  trust,  should  ask 
me  about  a  boy.  Suppose  that  of  the  boy  I  should 
say:  "He  is  strong  and  healthy;  he  is  good  look- 
ing, and  neat  in  personal  habits ;  he  has  never  been 
profane,  and  I  don't  believe  an  immoral  sentence 
ever  came  from  his  tongue ;  he  is  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment ;  he  is  faithful  to  whatever  duty  is 
assigned  him;  he  has  never  been  suspected  of 
theft,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  leave  valuable 
property  within  his   reach;  so   far  as  I  know  he 
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has  but  one  fault."  The  man  would  ask,  "What 
JB  the  fault  you  refer  to?"  If  I  should  say  "The 
boy  lies,"  the  man  would  promptly  reply :  "I  don't 
want  him."  He  would  explain,  that  strength,  and 
health,  and  good  looks,  and  neatness,  and  moral 
purity,  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  faithfulness 
to  duty,  and  honesty,  all  together,  could  not  balance 
the  one  abominable  habit  of  lying.  Men  have  no 
use  for  the  man  or  boy,  who,  is  untruthful.  "Ly- 
ing lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  Here  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  we  have  a  glorious  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of  God — that  abode  where  the  in- 
habitants shall  no  more  say,  "lam  sick";  where 
there  are  no  tears,  no  heartaches,  no  night ;  and, 
into  the  beautiful  description  is  put  this  assurance, 
that  into  that  city  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
anything  that  defileth,  or  that  worketh  an  abomina- 
tion or  that  maketh  a  lie.  A  lying  tongue  curses 
its  owner.  A  lying  tongue  is  a  curse  to  humanity. 
A  lying  tongue  is  an  abomination.  A  lie  is  never 
right ;  it  is  wrong — always  wrong. 
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YOUR  LIGHT. 

"Let  your  light  shine."    Matt.  5 :  16. 

Jesus  said  of  Himself,  "I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world."  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.''  He  also  said  to  them,  "Let 
your  light  shine."  I  need  not  explain  now  what  it 
means  to  let  your  light  shine.  Let  me  ask  you  not 
to  leave  the  shining  for  some  one  else.  It  is  easy 
for  a  boy  to  think  that  other  people — especially 
those  older  than  himself — ought  to  be  shining 
lights,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  conclude  that  he 
need  not  let  his  own  light  shine.  But  the  boy  who 
thinks  that  way,  makes  a  mistake  ;  he  wrongs  him- 
self and  those  about  him.  This  world  needs  light, 
and  the  young  can  add  to  the  sum  of  light  in  the 
world  if  they  choose.  One  evening  I  preached  to 
some  boys  and  girls  about  light.  I  used  candles 
to  assist  in  making  plain  my  points.  At  one  time 
I  lighted  a  very  small  candle  and  a  large  one,  and 
placed  them  side  by  side,  to  show  that  the  small 
and  the  large  could  both  shine.  The  next  day  a 
small  boy  came  to  me  and   said:    "I  thought  last 
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night  when  you  showed  us  those  candles,  that  the 
little  one  gave  more  light  than  the  big  one."  *'I 
don't  doubt  it  at  all,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "and  there 
are  boys  of  your  size  that  do  more  to  make  this 
world  bright  and  happy  than  many  a  man  who 
stands  six  feet  high  in  his  stockings.  It's  not  our 
size  that  decides  our  worth  to  the  world." 

Walking  one  night  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island 
arm  in  arm  with  a  member  of  the  Point  Judith 
Life  Saving  Crew,  when  two  or  three  miles  from 
Point  Judith  Light,  I  noticed  what  a  brilliant 
thing  it  was.  Its  rays  shot  out  over  the  ocean,  a 
blessing  to  many  a  sailor,  and  traveled  back  to  the 
hills,  a  landmark  for  many  a  citizen.  But  as  my 
friend  and  I  came  nearer  to  it,  I  noticed  that  it 
cast  no  light  on  our  path.  It  helped  us  none  at  all 
to  know  that  the  rays  of  that  lantern,  high  up  in 
the  tower,  were  a  beacon  to  others  miles  away ; 
we  needed  light  on  our  path.  But  we  had  none  till 
we  went  to  the  house  near  the  tower,  and  secured  a 
lantern.  "It's  a  great  light,"  I  said,  "and  it  is 
needed — that  light  in  the  tower — but  it  doesn't  help 
me  tonight."  Then  I  looked  across  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  saw  hundreds  of  little  lights,  each  afford- 
ing brightness  for  some  one  :  I  looked  back  toward 
the  inland  hills,  and  I  could  see  other  lights — scores 
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of  them— each  a  blessing  to  some  one,  and  each 
illuminating  somebody's  way.  Then  I  said  :  "Here 
and  there  the  world's  interests  require  a  great  lan- 
tern like  the  one  in  this  tower,  a  beacon  for  mari- 
ners ;  but  where  one  such  light  is  needed,  ten 
thousand  smaller  lights  are  necessary  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  So  the  world  needs  here  and  there 
a  great  light — in  a  pulpit  in  London,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  Chicago — but  where  one  great  preacher  is  need- 
ed, the  world  needs  thousands  of  boys,  each  in  his 
own  home  or  school,  or  wherever  he  is,  doing  God's 
will,  and  letting  his  light  shine. 
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THE  GREAT    LEADER. 

He  leadeth  me.    Psalm  23 :  2. 

Everybody  needs  leadership.  We  are  all  being 
led.  What  each  one  of  us  should  desire  and  seek 
is  a  safe  leader.  When  Stanley  returned  from  the 
Dark  Continent  he  propounded  this  question : 
"Why  is  it  that  a  man,  lost  in  a  forest,  will  travel 
in  a  great  circle,  eventually  coming  back  to  the 
locality  from  which  he  started  ?"  Death  in  a  ship- 
wreck must  be  sad,  but  the  shipwrecked  are  usually 
drowned.  Death  in  a  conflagration  must  be  fright- 
ful, but  those  who  are  wrapped  in  flames  soon 
perish.  But  to  be  lost  in  a  forest — no  food — no 
drink — no  hope — and  yet  to  travel  on  and  on, 
always  moving  forward  and  yet  making  no  prog- 
ress, while  strength  fails  and  life  ebbs — this  must 
be  the  saddest  of  all  sad  ends.  Yet,  many  men 
there  are  to-day  who  go  through  life  always  mov- 
ing, always  putting  forth  effort,  but  never  making 
any  progress.  It  is  around  in  a  great  circle.  I 
want  to  present  to  you  a  safe  leader.  A  safe 
leader  must  have  been  through  this  life  before  us. 
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I  had  an  invitation  to  go  moose  hunting  with  a 
friend.  I  did  not  accept  it.  The  man  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  great  forest  to  which  we  planned  to  go. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  such  a  guide.  I  had 
another  invitation  and  I  accepted  it  at  once.  Why  ? 
Because  the  young  man  has  roved  the  forest  and  is 
familiar  with  the  ground  over  which  we  would  pass. 
The  leader  who  has  passed  through  this  life,  and 
can  make  the  way  plain,  and  let  light  into  dark 
places,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  There  is 
no  fault  in  Him.  David  followed  His  leadership. 
He  liked  it  and  wrote  a  poem,  and  in  the  poem  he 
said  :  "He  leadeth  me  in  green  pastures  and  beside 
still  waters."  David  thought  the  Lord  was  a  shep- 
herd for  him.  Paul,  the  apostle,  followed  Christ 
and  found  Him  faultless.  Judson  followed  the 
leadership  of  Christ.  Christ  led  him  to  Burmah ; 
but  Judson  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Titus  Coan 
followed  Christ.  Christ  led  him  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  Coan  found  no  fault.  Mother  fol- 
lowed Christ.  One  day  I  sat  by  her  bedside.  I 
knew  I  could  not  hope  to  be  recognized  by  her 
again.  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  hoping  I  might 
do  something  for  her,  I  bowed  my  head  to  catch 
her  words  and  I  said  :  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you,    mother?"       She    whispered   one   word — the 
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name  of  Him  whom  she  had  followed  all  her  life — 
and  said  "Jesus."  "Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "I  under- 
stand, mother,  but  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?  Do  you  want  anything?"  Again  the  lips 
moved  but  they  whispered  only  one  word — 
"Jesus."  And  I  knew  then,  that  having  followed 
Him  through  her  life  time,  as  she  walked  "through 
the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death"  she  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  His  leadership.  He  was  still 
leading  her. 
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STRATEGY. 

Be  not  entangled.    Gal.  5:1. 

Strategy  is  the  science  of  strategems.  A  strate- 
gem  is  a  trick  by  the  use  of  which  a  person  seeks 
to  get  the  advantage  over  an  opponent.  One  of 
the  laws  of  strategy  is  to  this  effect:  "Never  do 
what  the  enemy  wants  you  to  do."  It  is  well  to 
adopt  this  rule  for  our  daily  life.  We  see  it 
adopted  in  the  more  trifling  interests.  You  have 
watched  two  boys  playing  checkers.  The  game  is 
well  advanced.  Each  player's  force  has  been  re- 
duced until  there  are  few  men  on  the  board. 
There  comes  a  long  pause,  while  each  player 
studies  the  situation.     One  of  the  players  says : 

"Come,  play,  why  don't  you?" 

But  the  other  player  knows  that  his  opponent 
wants  him  to  move  hastily,  and  before  he  has  dis- 
covered all  the  possibilities  of  the  next  move  ;  and 
he  says,  "You  just  wait  a  bit."  The  silence  con- 
tinues. The  game  is  at  a  stand  still.  The  boy 
who  attempted  to  get  his  opponent  to  play  hastily, 
tries  once  more.      He  playfully  says,  as  he  moves 
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his  finger  from  one  point  on  the  board  to  another, 
"Why  don't  you  move  that  man,  there?" 

*'No  you  don't,"  says  the  other  player,  "I  wont 
move  that  man  anyway." 

*'Why  not?"  says  the  first  player. 

"Because  if  I  do  you'll  jump  me  and  win  the 
game,"  is  the  reply. 

"I  jump  you  and  win,"  says  the  first  player 
with  an  assumed  air  of  surprise,  "where?  how?" 

"Well  I  don't  know  where  or  how,"  says  the 
puzzled  boy,  "but  you  know,  and  that's  why  you 
want  me  to  move  it." 

The  boys  are  friends,  but  over  that  checker- 
board they  are  opponents — mock  enemies — and 
while  the  boy  has  never  studied  strategy,  he  has 
adopted  one  of  its  principles  : 

"Never  do  what  the  enemy  wants  you  to  do." 

If  a  boy  will  adopt  this  principle  in  the  more 
serious  walks  of  life,  it  only  remains  for  him  to 
discern  who  and  what  are  the  enemies  of  his  high- 
est good,  and  success  is  sure.  Such  a  boy  decides 
that  the  saloon  is  his  enemy.  The  saloon  seeks  to 
entice  him,  and  he  says:  "No  you  don't,"  and  is 
safe.  He  learns  that  impurity  is  inimical  to  his 
highest  good.  An  impure  suggestion  enters  his 
heart,  but  he  recognizes  it  as  his  enemy  and  he 
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says,  "No."  "What  harm  can  come?"  he  is 
asked.     "Tell  us  what  possible  harm  can  result." 

"I  cannot  tell — I  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "but  I 
know  impurity  is  an  enemy.  I'll  not  follow  its 
suggestion."     He  wins  the  battle. 

He  knows  that  many  a  young  man  has  been 
overcome  by  temptation  to  dishonesty.  He  is 
offered  great  gain  if  he  will  resort  to  dishonest 
methods.  A  dishonest  career  is  marked  out  before 
him.  The  spirit  of  dishonesty  says,  "You  better 
move." 

He  knows  that  dishonesty  is  an  enemy.  He 
says,  "I'll  not  move.  I  won't  enter  on  such  a 
course." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  if  I  do  the  enemy  will  gain  the  advan- 
tage, and  I'll  lose  in  the  end." 

"Lose?     You  lose?    Where?    How?" 

"Well,"  says  the  tempted  boy,  "I  can't  tell  just 
where  now,  but  somewhere  and  somehow  I'll  lose. 
I  won't  make  this  move  anyway.  It's  suggested 
by  the  enemy." 

It  will  require  God's  constant  help  to  keep  sight 
of  the  rule,  and  to  apply  it  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  needed,  but  God  is  always  present  and  ever 
ready  to  help. 
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REAL  PROSPERITY. 

They  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity.      Job  36: 11. 

This  is  a  statement  of  Elihu.  He  says  that 
those  who  obey  God  and  serve  Him,  "shall  spend 
their  days  in  prosperity."  One  of  the  advantages 
of  a  life  of  obedience  to  God,  and  service  for  Him, 
is  prosperity.  I  remember  that  years  ago  in  my 
first  pastorate,  I  spoke  one  evening  of  the  pros- 
perity which  seems  to  be  promised  to  the  obedient 
and  the  faithful,  in  God's  word.  "When  I  had 
finished,  the  clerk  of  the  church  arose  and  said : 

"I  do  not  believe,  I  never  have  believed  and  I 
never  expect  to  believe  in  holding  out  worldly  in- 
ducements for  sinners  to  come  to  Christ." 

When  he  had  finished  I  arose  and  said : 

* 'Brethren,  I  do  not  believe,  I  never  have  be- 
lieved and  I  never  expect  to  believe  in  holding  out 
worldly  inducements  for  sinners  to  come  to  Christ, 
and,  nevertheless,  God's  word  teaches  that  He 
prospers  those  who  honor  Him." 

But  I  suspect  that  there  are  those  who  will 
object  to  this  view.     You  are  thinking  of  a  man 
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whom  you  regard  as  ungodly.  He  neither  honors 
or  obeys  God,  yet  he  lives  in  a  fine  house,  drives 
splendid  horses,  and  apparently  has  everything 
heart  can  wish.  And  you  are  thinking  of  another 
man  who  for  many  years  has  loved  God  and  sei-ved 
Him,  yet  he  is  poor,  has  always  been  poor,  and 
you  suspect  he  will  die  poor.  I  cannot  help  it. 
This  is  the  way  it  seems,  but  when  things  appear 
to  us  to  be  in  conflict  with  God's  truth,  there  is  a 
wrong  somewhere,  and  the  wrong  is  in  the  appear- 
ance. But  you  had  better  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  prosperity  and  there  is  that  which  the  world 
blindly  calls  prosperity.  If  I  should  ask  one  of 
you  smaller  boys  to  describe  gold,  you  would  say  : 
"It  is  yellow  and  it  shines."  But  there  are  many 
things  that  are  yellow  and  shine  which  are  not 
gold.  There  are  diamonds  and  there  is  that  which 
looks  like  a  diamond.  One  day  I  stood  before  a 
show  case  and  admired  a  gold  ring.  It  had  a 
single  diamond  set  in  it.  It  was  marked  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  As  I  turned  to  go  out  I 
noticed  a  stack  of  cards  in  the  show  window,  and 
on  each  card  there  was  a  pin  such  as  ladies  wear 
on  their  hats.  Attached  to  each  pin  was  a  cluster 
of  things  the  size  of  the  diamond  which  looked,  to 
a  careless  observer,   much  like  it.      There  were 
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twelve  of  these  in  each  cluster.  But  in  the  window 
was  a  large  notice :  ' '  Your  choice  of  these  pins  for 
twenty-five  cents." 

I  said  to  the  proprietor : 

''Diamonds  are  cheap,  are  they  not?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "twelve  for  a  quarter. 
They  were  never  so  cheap  before." 

Now,  if  I  should  offer  a  little  child  her  choice  of 
the  plain  gold  ring  with  its  single  diamond,  or  the 
bit  of  tinsel  with  its  twelve  pieces  of  glittering 
glass,  very  likely  she  would  reach  out  her  hand 
and  take  the  bits  of  worthlessness.  But  most  of 
us  are  old  enough  to  say:  "I  prefer  one  genuine 
diamond  to  whole  clusters  of  things  which  the 
simple  might  call  diamonds." 

"Well,  in  the  same  way,  I  had  rather  have  that 
quality  of  prosperity  which  God  promises  than  all 
the  apparent  blessing  that  sometimes  comes  to  the 
wicked.  Wealth  is  not  always  a  blessing,  neither 
is  poverty  always  a  curse.  Worth  more  than  the 
little  of  the  poor  or  the  abundance  of  the  rich  is 
the  knowledge  that  God  is  dealing  graciously  with 
us,  and  that  we  are  spending  our  "days  in  pros- 
perity." If,  as  a  foundation  for  such  a  belief,  the 
words  of  Elihu  are  not  enough,  then  one  may  turn 
to   Psalm  1:3  and  read,   "Whatsoever  he  doeth 
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shall  prosper,"  and  if  this  is  not  enough  then  he 
may  turn  to  Romans  8:28,  "We  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
God."  We  cannot  understand  why  two  men  of 
equal  ability,  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  trust  in 
God,  have  such  widely  different  experiences,  and 
one  amasses  wealth  and  secures  position,  and  the 
other  fails,  but  there  is  Psalm  1 : 3  and  there  is 
Romans  8 :  28,  and  God  is  wiser  than  we  are. 
Apparent  blessings  sometimes  prove  to  be  calami- 
ties ;  and  keen  disappointments  blossom  into  great 
joys.  Some  years  ago  my  brother  and  his  wife 
spent  the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  rest  of  father's 
family  in  Guilford,  Conn.  They  proposed  that 
our  little  sister  accompany  them  back  to  the  city  of 
New  Haven.  She  had  never  seen  the  city ;  she 
had  never  rode  on  the  cars.  Her  heart  was  full  of 
brightest  anticipations.  The  morning  came  for 
our  visitors  to  return,  but  father  and  mother  de- 
cided that  our  sister  could  not  go.  They  gave  no 
explanation,  but  the  decision  had  been  made  and 
appeal  was  useless.  The  would-be  traveller  was 
almost  heart-broken,  and  when  I  drove  out  of  the 
yard  to  take  the  others  to  the  train,  she  stood  on 
the  door-steps  of  father's  house  crying  bitterly  and 
shedding  tears  of  disappointment.     I  drove  to  the 
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station  and  said  "good  bye"  to  our  guests  of  the 
holiday — my  brother  and  his  wife.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning.  I  was  delayed  for  an  hour  in 
the  village,  and  just  as  I  was  starting  for  home  a 
man  rode  into  the  village  on  horseback.  He  said 
there  were  three  cars  off  the  bridge  at  Stony  Creek. 
I  knew  my  brother  and  his  wife  were  in  one  of 
those  cars,  for  I  had  just  said  farewell.  Oh,  what 
a  ride  of  six  miles !  Father  and  I  reached  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  but  hundreds  of  people  were 
there  before  us.  Urging  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I  took  up  the  search  for  my  loved  ones.  I 
saw  the  dead  and  the  wounded ;  but  I  could  not 
find  my  own,  or  those  for  whom  I  sought.  I 
looked  over  the  shoulders  of  some  men  and  saw 
two  surgeons  working  over  a  poor  fellow  who  had 
fared  hard,  indeed,  in  the  wreck.  I  said  in  my 
heart,  "He  is  not  one  I  know,"  when  a  smile  of 
recognition  spread  over  the  ghastly  features  and  I 
exclaimed,  "He  is  my  brother."  "Can  any  one 
tell  me  where  this  man's  wife  is?"  I  asked,  and  a 
by-stander  said,  "She  is  wounded;  you  will  find 
her  in  the  ladies'  waiting  room." 

That  day  we  took  our  wounded,  suffering  ones 
back  to  father's  house  and  in  our  hearts  thanked 
God  that  they  lived  ;  and  we  also  thanked  Him  for 
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the  tears  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  our  little 
sister  had  shed  that  morning.  In  her  disappoint- 
ment was  safety  from  a  frightful  experience; 
possibly  that  disappointment  was  all  there  was 
between  her  and  a  maimed  body  and  a  life  of  suf- 
fering. In  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  the  man  who 
lives  near  God  is  promised  that  "no  evil  shall  be- 
fall him."  This  is  not  a  promise  that  the  godly 
man  shall  have  no  disappointments,  no  afflictions, 
no  disasters,  but  it  is  another  form  of  the  text. 
These  things  will  be  sanctified,  they  will  not  be 
evil.  For  such  shall  spend  their  days  in  pros- 
perity; and  when  we  see  as  God  sees  we  will 
understand. 
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A  PLANTED  TREE. 

"Like  a  tree  planted."    Psalm  1 : 3. 

A  man  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  was  living 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  boys  living  in  the  first  Psalm.  The 
"blessed"  in  it  applies  to  the  man — old,  middle- 
aged,  young,  or  to  the  boy  just  entering  manhood 
— without  regard  to  age,  who  walks  not  with  the 
ungodly,  or  stands  with  sinners,  or  sits  with  scorn- 
ers,  but  who  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  and  medi- 
tates on  it.  If  you  delight  in  God's  law  you  will 
observe  it.  If  you  meditate  on  His  precepts  you 
will  want  to  keep  them.  Of  such  a  man — without 
regard  to  age  it  is  said — he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted.  A  "tree  planted"  is  a  tree  cared  for. 
Have  you  not  seen  a  man  moving  among  his  plant- 
ed trees?  His  watchful  eye  discovers  the  needs. 
This  tree  is  suffering  from  drouth,  it  must  be  re- 
freshed. This  one  is  attacked  by  some  enemy,  it 
must  be  defended.  This  one  is  growing,  but  the 
growth  is  not  symmetrical,  it  must  be  pruned. 
That  unsightly  branch  must  be  cut  off ;   the  cutting 
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will  cause  the  tree  to  bleed,  but  the  wound  can  be 
healed.  So  is  the  religious  man  cared  for.  God's 
watch  care  is  ever  over  him.  As  character  devel- 
ops there  must  sometimes  be  seasons  that  test,  as 
a«drouth  tests  a  planted  tree,  but  there  shall  also  be 
times  of  refreshing.  Faults  will  sometimes  sud- 
denly become  prominent  in  the  character,  and  they 
must  be  lopped  off  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
nobility.  The  wound  will  heal.  The  pruning  is 
only  an  evidence  of  God's  care,  and  the  man  is 
conscious  of  it. 

"I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  f ronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

This  psalm  has  a  "blessed"  in  it.  It  says 
"Blessed  is  the  man,"  but  there  is  no  age  limit. 
The  old  man,  the  middle-aged  man,  the  young  man, 
may  fulfill  the  condition,  and  be  blessed.  The 
blessing  is  this  :  "He  ghall  be  like  a  tree  planted." 
You  have  seen  trees  which  spring  up  in  the  forest, 
or  by  the  wayside,  and  you  know  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  trees  planted.  I  once 
spent  an  hour  in  a  landscape  architect's  office.  I 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  planting  of  several  hun- 
dred trees  in  the  spring.     The  architect  prepared 
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the  plans.  He  designated  the  place  for  each 
variety.  The  pine  was  not  to  be  planted  in  the 
wet,  marshy  place ;  the  willow  was  not  to  be  put 
on  the  sandy  hilltop.  The  oak  could  be  located  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  the  northern  slope ;  the 
purple  beech  must  be  in  a  sheltered  spot.  "Wher- 
ever you  see  a  tree  planted,  you  may  know  it  is  in 
its  place,  and  it  is  there  for  a  purpose.  What  the 
purpose  is,  the  one  who  planted  it  knows  best. 
There  are  some  things  in  this  world  we  admire  only 
when  in  their  place.  "The  grandest  sight  in  the 
world  to  me,"  said  a  railroad  man,  "is  a  locomo- 
tive coming  into  a  station,  drawing  an  express 
train."  "There  is  a  finer  sight  for  me,"  I  replied. 
"It  is  a  man  in  his  place,  doing  the  will  and  fulfill- 
ing the  purpose  of  God."  A  seaman  says:  "The 
finest  sight  to  me  is  a  transatlantic  steamer  plowing 
its  way  between  two  continents."  But  do  you  note 
that  the  locomotive  must  be  on  the  track,  and  the 
ship  must  be  on  the  ocean?  I  have  seen  a  locomo- 
tive down  an  embankment  and  a  steamer  on  a  reef. 
Either  one  is  a  sad  sight.  I  have  seen  a  man  in 
his  place  quietly  doing  the  will  of  God,  as  he  man- 
aged his  business  and  bore  life's  responsibilities. 
He  was  like  a  tree  planted ;  like  a  locomotive 
speeding  on  the  track ;  like  a  steamer  gliding  on 
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the  deep.  And  I  have  seen  a  man  out  of  place — 
God  pity  him — a  man  like  a  stranded  steamer,  or  a 
derailed  engine,  a  pine  that  unhappily  sprang  up 
in  the  marshy  place  to  die,  a  willow  that  attempted 
to  grow  in  a  sand  bank  and  perished.  But  the 
man  described  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  first 
Psalm  shall  be  like  a  "tree  planted." 
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OUR  LIBERTY. 

Stand  fast  in  the  liberty.    Galatians  6 : 1. 

I  had  a  school  mate.  We  sat  at  the  same  school 
desk  ;  studied  from  the  same  books  ;  recited  to  the 
same  teacher.  We  attended  the  same  church,  and, 
though  not  in  one  class,  we  were  members  of  the 
same  Sunday  School.  When  we  were  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  the  question 
whether  we  would  live  Christian  lives,  or,  reject- 
ing Christ,  would  ignore  the  restraints  of  religion, 
was  squarely  before  us.  We  talked  about  the 
matter.  My  friend  wanted  to  have  a  good  time. 
He  insisted  upon  it  that  if  he  accepted  Christ  he 
could  not  do  as  he  had  a  mind  to,  for  there  were 
things  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  which  if  he 
became  a  Christian  would  be  inconsistent.  I^e 
wanted  liberty — the  liberty  to  which  a  sinful  heart 
was  inviting  him.  That  was  his  choice.  I  could 
go  any  time  to  the  place  between  his  home  and 
mine,  where  one  evening  after  a  week  night  prayer 
meeting,  we  had  our  last  talk  about  it.  I  tried  to 
persuade  him,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  give  up 
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his   liberty   and   he   would   not   be   persuaded. 

Now,  I  had  heard  others,  older  than  myself, 
talk  about  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free.  I  knew  men — noble,  true  men — who 
were  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  best 
gift.  They  were  Christians  ;  but  I  did  not  believe 
they  were  slaves.  If  they  were  free,  I  wanted  to 
be  free ;  and  so  I  accepted  the  liberty  which  is  in 
Christ.  It  was  there  that  our  paths  separated. 
For  a  few  years  he  revelled  in  what  he  called 
liberty ;  and  having  been  sentenced  to  State's 
Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  for  life,  he  died  a 
convict,  I  think  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
What  kind  of  liberty  is  that  ?  Liberty  !  He  was 
in  bondage — in  bondage  to  sin.  It  is  now  some 
thirty  years  since  the  decision  was  made.  I  find 
no  fault  with  the  freedom  which  has  been  mine.  It 
has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  go  where  I  would 
in  this  beautiful  world,  but  the  instruction  has 
always  been  before  me,  "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free."  But  I  speak 
as  though  it  were  only  a  question  of  physical 
liberty,  or  of  restricted  movement,  but  this  is  not 
all.  As  I  attempt  to  contrast  my  old  playmate's 
life  experience  with  my  own,  the  outward  appear- 
ance is  only  a  suggestion  of  the  great  contrast  in 
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spiritual  conditions.  Paul  was  speaking  of  spirit- 
ual bondage,  of  spiritual  liberty,  which  can  only  be 
faintly  illustrated  by  bodily  imprisonment  or  free- 
dom. Stand  fast  in  your  liberty,  my  friend,  if 
Christ  has  made  you  free.     Stand  fast ! 
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THE  WORTH   OF  OBSTACLES. 

"Endure  hardness."     2  Tim.  2:  3. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  boy  who  wants  to 
give  up  when  obstacles  appear  in  the  way,  is  not 
worth  much,  and  never  will  be,  unless  he  conquers 
the  shrinking  and  braces  himself.  Difficulties  are 
helps  to  development.  The  tree  which  stands  in 
the  field  alone  becomes  the  strongest  of  all  trees. 
It  has  to  brace  against  blasts.  The  arm  that 
wields  an  axe  in  felling  a  tree  is  strengthened  by 
the  tree's  resistance  to  its  strokes.  The  anvil 
furnishes  a  barrier  to  the  smith's  blows,  and  de- 
velops the  muscle  in  his  arm.  Opposition 
strengthens  character.  If  you  are  in  the  woods, 
don't  be  afraid  to  start  in  on  a  tree  which  requires 
more  than  one  blow  from  your  axe  to  bring  it 
down.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  some  plan 
for  life  which  calls  for  prolonged  effort.  Such  a 
plan  will  minister  to  your  manhood ;  it  will  be  a 
factor  in  fashioning  your  character.  It  will  not 
hurt  you  to  row  against  the  stream  ;  it  is  the  only 
way  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  rowing.     Each  honest 
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victory  has  its  rewards.  Those  whose  shoulders 
carry  the  heaviest  burdens  often  stand  the  straight- 
est.  It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  have 
most  to  contend  with  are  the  first  to  triumph. 
Down  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  on  a  bank  near 
the  row  of  quince  bushes,  there  used  to  be  some 
beautiful  flowers.  It  was  one  of  the  bright  days  of 
my  boyhood  when  I  discovered  them.  The  mottled 
leaves,  the  slender  waxen  stem,  the  lemon  colored, 
lily  like  flowers,  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  other  wild  flowers  ;  worth  more  than  colum- 
bine, and  anemone,  blue  violets  and  liverwort. 
That  was  the  only  place  I  ever  saw  them  in  my 
boyhood,  and  I  was  afraid  someone  else  would  find 
them  and  rob  me.  I  was  told  that  the  name  of  the 
flower  was  "Adder  Tongue."  That  was  in  Guil- 
ford, Connecticut.  Years  later  I  was  hurrying 
through  a  forest  in  Corinna,  Maine,  and  I  noticed 
here  and  there  patches  of  green.  The  ground  was 
still  covered  with  dead,  brown  leaves,  for  it  was 
early  spring.  I  saw  that  these  green  patches  were 
beds  of  the  same  flower — the  delight  of  my  boy- 
hood, but  there  were  no  blossoms.  I  could  find 
plenty  of  buds — that  was  all.  As  I  passed  plat 
after  plat  of  the  green,  I  said  :  "I  wish  it  was  a 
week  later.     How  I  would  like  to  pick  a  blossom ! 
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But  I  am  too  early."  Before  I  left  the  woods  I 
thought  I  saw  a  fleck  of  yellow  on  one  of  the  plats 
of  green,  and  hastened  over  there.  Yes ;  there 
was  an  adder  tongue — one  bright  blossom.  I 
stooped  to  pick  it,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  slender  stem  had  pushed  its  way  through  a  dry, 
brown  maple  leaf.  As  the  stem  started  upward 
from  the  soil,  it  had  come  to  this  leaf  resting  be- 
tween itself  and  the  sunlight.  Other  leaves  were 
matted  down  on  this  one  in  such  a  dry,  hard  mass 
that  they  would  not  be  moved.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  it  would  have  been  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty for  that  stem  of  the  adder  tongue.  But  I 
was  wrong.  There  were  thousands  of  buds  in  the 
forest  that  day,  but  the  one  which  had  been  con- 
fronted by  greatest  difficulty  was  the  first  to  open 
its  tiny  petals  to  the  sunlight,  and  a  fairer  or  more 
perfect  flower  did  not  bloom  in  the  woods  that 
spring.  If  you  read  biography,  you  will  learn  that 
the  boys  who  later  in  life  have  accomplished  much 
for  themselves,  or  for  humanity,  or  for  God,  have 
faced  difficulties,  overcome  obstacles,  "endured 
hardness." 
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THANKSGIVING. 

"Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord !"     Ps.  105 : 1. 

You  have  been  told  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  for- 
get to  be  thankful  to  God  for  His  blessings.  It 
is  true.  But  we  ought  not  to  forget ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  ungrateful.  I  suspect  some  of  the  smaller 
boys  have  sometimes  thought  they  would  like  to 
eat  their  meals  without  having  even  a  few  words 
of  thanks  repeated  before  each  repast ;  but  the 
custom  of  thus  giving  thanks  is  a  good  one.  If 
nothing  else  could  be  said  in  its  favor,  it  would 
still  remain  true,  that  to  bow  the  head  before  each 
meal,  and  acknowledge  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
gift,  his  blessings,  is  a  good  way  to  keep  from  for- 
getting God.  I  am  just  home  from  a  kind  of  pic- 
nic. Four  of  us  have  been  in  the  woods,  doing  our 
own  cooking,  and  living  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  we  do  at  home,  but  before  each  meal  we  ac- 
knowledged God's  goodness,  and  so  we  did  not — 
we  could  not — forget  Him. 

The  other  thing  I  wish  to  mention  this  evening, 
is  gratitude  for  God's  goodness  to  us  when  He  does 
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not  deal  with  us  according  to  our  plans  or  wishes. 
He  is  wiser  than  we  are ;  and  a  proof  of  His  love 
is  His  sometimes  thwarting  our  pet  plans,  and 
bringing  us  into  subjection  to  Himself.  There  is  a 
boy  in  the  audience  tonight,  who  ran  away  from  his 
home  here  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  no  other  home 
than  this,  and  his  best  friends  are  here.  This  is 
plain  enough,  when  the  boy  stops  to  think  that  the 
Good  Will  Home  Association  and  its  friends  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  all  he  has,  including  school 
and  school  books.  Something  did  not  go  just  to 
the  boy's  liking  one  day,  and  so  he  decided  sudden- 
ly that  he  would  run  away — away  from  a  home 
where  he  had  to  obey — away  from  those  who  cared 
enough  for  him  to  discipline  him,  when  his  highest 
and  best  good  required  that  he  be  disciplined — away 
from  the  only  people  who  would  take  trouble  to 
make  him  faithful  to  duty,  whether  he  wanted  to 
form  habits  of  faithfulness  or  not.  So  he  went 
away.  He  is  back  here  tonight,  and  is  under  dis- 
cipline, but  there  is  not  a  happier  boy  here  than  he 
is.  Do  you  ask  why?  Because  he  sees  now  that 
when  he  formed  his  own  foolish  plan — a  plan  which 
if  carried  out  would  have  made  him  homeless  and 
miserable,  there  was  some  one  who  loved  him  enough 
to  go  after  him,  break  up  his  plan,  bring  him  back 
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and  discipline  him.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  he 
is  happy  because  he  is  being  disciplined.  The  dis- 
cipline is  a  proof  that  somebody,  who  is  wiser  than 
he  is,  loves  him  too  much  to  see  him  wilfully  destroy 
his  best  prospects.  Now,  if  a  boy  of  his  age  can 
see  that,  then  surely  we  who  are  somewhat  older, 
ought  not  to  complain  when  God,  infinitely  wiser 
than  we  are,  sees  fit  to  thwart  our  plans,  and  make 
us  obedient  to  His  law,  for  our  own  good.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  thank  God  for  His  wise  discipline  of 
His  children,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  He  gives  us. 
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DRESS. 

"Whatsoever  ye  do,"— 1  Cor.  10:31. 

In  this  * 'whatsoever"  I  doubt  not  that  dressing 
is  included.  A  man  may  eat  to  the  glory  of  God  ; 
drink  to  the  glory  of  God ;  dress  to  the  glory  of 
God.  The  Scripture  enjoins  temperance  in  all 
things.  The  drunkard  dishonors  God  ;  so  does  the 
glutton ;  so  may  the  man  who  is  extravagant  in 
dress.  On  the  other  hand  one  may  so  dress  as  to 
honor  Him.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  an  artist.  I  know  of  his  genius,  and 
marvel  at  his  handiwork.  What  I  know  about  this 
artist's  skill  I  want  others  to  know.  I  have  in  my 
possession  one  of  his  canvases.  I  want  it  to  re- 
dound to  his  honor,  because  he  is  my  friend.  I 
first  secure  a  suitable  frame  for  this  work  of  his 
hand.  I  select  a  proper  background ;  I  see  to  it 
that  the  picture  is  placed  in  a  good  light.  I  might 
say  "any  old  frame  will  do  well  enough,"  but  be- 
cause I  am  jealous  of  the  artist's  honor  I  give  thought 
to  its  setting.  If  I  select  a  richer  and  more  ornate 
frame  than  the  painting  calls  for,  I  only  make  the 
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picture  ridiculous.  If  I  spend  too  much  on  the 
frame,  people  see  the  frame  and  forget  the  picture 
and  the  artist.  Your  body  is  God's  handiwork.  It 
is  your  duty  to  give  it  a  proper  setting,  and  to  do 
this  in  God's  honor.  To  dress  extravagantly  is 
absurd  ;  to  dress  so  as  to  bring  your  body  into  dis- 
repute is  to  do  injustice  to  God's  handiwork.  There 
is  a  right  course  to  pursue  in  the  matter  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  dressing.  Whatsoever  of  the 
three  we  do,  we  may  do  for  God's  honor,  and  thus 
glorify  God  in  our  bodies. 
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